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CHAPTER  I. 

Mrs.  ball  doesn’t  see  it. 

<  wdh  ell,  vrliat  have  they  given 

you  ?  ”  cried  a  sharp-faced, 
hungry-looking  woman  to  a 
little  girl  who  came  in  with  a 
jojmus  smile  and  her  hands 
full. 

“  Oh,  mother,  an  orange  and  a  Lun,  and 
this  beautiful  thing !  ”  exclaimed  the  child, 
gleefully. 

The  mother  looked  wistfully  at  the  bun, 
as  if  she  would  have  liked  a  share  of  it,  and, 
opening  the  paper  that  contained  the  “beau¬ 
tiful  thing,”  found  an  illuminated  text. 
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“Do  you  call  this  a  beautiful  thing?”  she 
said,  half  angrily.  “  Why,  I  thought  they’d 
have  given  you  a  skirt,  or  a  jacket,  or  some 
stockings  at  least.  What’s  the  good  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  them  as  wants  a  dinner  ?  ” 

The  child  slunk  away  in  some  dismay, 
with  her  bun  and  orange,  and  her  mother 
began  a  low  grumble  about  her  troubles. 
Certainly  her  house  was  not  cheerful ;  it 
was  bare  of  comforts  and  scanty  in  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  nothing  in  its  look  was  so 
dispiriting  to  behold  as  her  face,  on  which 
the  lines  of  discontent  and  hard  thoughts 
were  deeply  marked. 

“Is  your  husband  within,  Mrs.  Ball?” 
asked  a  kindly  voice  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Ball  dropped  a  half-curtsey,  and  said 
her  husband  had  gone  to  look  for  work. 

“I  came,”  said  the  farmer,  “to  see  if  he 
could  go  into  my  upland  meadows,  where 
we  are  draining.  My  man  says  he  wants 
help,  and  I  thought  Ball  might  be  put  on.” 

Mrs.  Ball  said  she  wished  he  had  been  at 
home.  She  doubted  if  he  would  meet  with 
work  where  he  had  gone  to  find  it. 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  want  of  work  now,”  said 
the  farmer,  encouragingly. 
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“  Not  for  some,”  said  Mrs.  Ball,  bitterly. 
“  Ball  can  work  if  he  likes  ;  but  it’s  as  he 
chooses,  and  people  know  that  well  enough.” 

“You  shouldn’t  take  away  his  good 
name,”  said  the  farmer,  half  smiling,  half 
gravely. 

“  Can’t  take  away  what  he  haven’t  got,” 
the  woman  tartly  replied. 

“What’s  here?”  asked  the  farmer,  as  if  to 
divert  the  conversation  into  another  channel ; 
and  he  took  up  the  text  from  the  table 
where  she  had  thrown  it. 

“  Oh,  it’s  -  a  summat  they’ve  given  our 
Polly  at  the  school,”  said  the  woman,  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Indeed!  well,  that’s  a  pleasant  thing 
now.  I  suppose  they  consider  her  a  good 
child.  You  must  have  been  very  much 
pleased  to  see  it,”  he  said,  examining  the 
text,  and  reading  aloud,  “The  Lord  is  good 
to  all :  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works.” 

“  They  always  give  the  children  a  trifle  of 
some  sort  after  the  harvest  is  over.  I  count 
if  they’d  thought  mueh  of  Polly  they’d  have 
given  her  a  skirt,  or  a  pinner,  or  summat 
useful,”  she  replied,  in  a  discontented  voice. 
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“Useful!  Why,  surely  you  don’t  mean 
that  this  isn’t  useful?  If  you  would  only 
fasten  it  up  over  your  chimney-piece,  it 
would  make  your  house  look  as  cheerful 
again ;  and  it  would  he  a  good  thing  to  have- 
such  a  true  saying  where  you  could  always 
see  it — we  are  so  apt  to  forget  God’s  good¬ 
ness  to  us  ;  and  when  we  are  ungrateful  we 
tempt  Him  to  take  away  His  mercies,  that 
we  may  be  brought  to  a  better  state  of 
mind.” 

“  Them  as  has  got  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for  as  you  have,  sir,  may  speak  to  that.  As 
for  us  poor  folks  as  seldom  knows  in  the 
morning  if  they  shall  break  their  fast  before 
night,  I  don’t  see  much  as  we’ve  got  to  be 
thankful  for.” 

Although  Mrs.  Ball  said  this  with  bitter¬ 
ness  and  a  strong  spice  of  her  natural 
temper,  the  farmer  was  moved  rather  to  pity 
than  to  displeasure.  There  was  sincerity 
about  her,  at  any  rate  ;  and  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  it  was  easier,  at  least  to  the 
natural  heart,  to  praise  God  when  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances  than  when  under  the 
pressure  of  hunger  or  any  other  immediate 
trial.  The  poor  woman  looked  hungry,  he 
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thought,  and  her  very  house  looked  hungry ; 
and  he  remembered  the  avidity  with  which 
he  had  seen  little  Polly  devouring  the  rind 
of  her  sour  orange,  as  she  moved  for  him  to 
pass  over  the  stile  where  she  was  sitting  ; 
and  he  thought  it  very  likely  that  she,  poor 
child,  was  “  very  hungry  ”  as  a  general  rule. 

The  thought  of  a  hungry  child  smote  his 
tender  heart  more  keenly  than  the  privation 
of  her  parents  had  done.  He  laid  down  the 
text,  and  said  kindly,  “Is  it  very  bad  times 
with  you,  Mrs.  Ball  ?  ” 

She  had  vented  some  of  her  bitterness  in 
her  words,  and  the  remainder  was  overcome 
by  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  his  look 
of  sympathy.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  said  sadly,  “I  don’t  pretend  to  hide  it, 
sir,  as  you  ask  me.  I  know  you  ask  for 
kindness’  sake.  I  never  talk  to  neighbours 
about  what  I  want  and  what  I  have  to  bear  ; 
but  as  to  ‘  mercy,’  sir,  I  never  see  any — not 
I, —  and  that’s  the  truth  ;  and  where’s  the 
good  of  my  pretending  I  do  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  good  whatever  in  pretend¬ 
ing,”  said  the  farmer;  “but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  you  that  this  is  a  true  text, 
and  that  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  that 
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His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works  ; 
and  that  yon  and  I  are  equally  under  His 
tender  mercies,  though  there  seems  such  a 
difference  in  our  lots.” 

“  I  think  I  must  rub  my  glasses  a  bit  to 
see  that,”  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Come,  now,”  he  said,  “you  are  out  of 
money  just  now,  because  Ball  is  out  of 
work  :  I  will  help  you  till  times  mend,  and 
I  will  certainly  put  Ball  on  in  the  draining 
unless  he  gets  work  elsewhere  to-day.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  heard  he  had  been  idle 
some  time,  and  that  made  me  come  to  look 
after  him.  Why  didn’t  he  apply  to  me 
when  he  had  finished  at  Mr.  Powles’s  ?  ” 

“  Not  likely,”  she  replied,  “  when  he 
served  you  that  trick  last  time,  and  it  was 
known  as  Mr.  Bowles  turned  him  off  for  the 
same.  Its  real  good  of  you  to  look  after 
him  any  more,  and  ”  (curtseying  as  he  laid 
the  money  in  her  hand)  “  I  hope  I’ll  do  a 
good  turn  in  the  fields,  first  time  there’s 

work,  as  ’ll  be  towards  the  worth  of  this _ 

and  God  bless  you  for  it !  ” 

The  farmer  smiled,  and  replied  that  if 
God  did  bless  him  for  it  he  should  not  want 
her  work  in  payment. 
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“  Sure  He  will  bless  you,  as  is  always 
kind  to  others,  ”  she  said,  heartily. 

“He  has  blessed  me  in  much,  I  confess,” 
said  the  farmer;  “but  do  you  know  what  I 
look  on  as  the  chief  of  His  mercies  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Ball  thought  directly  of  his  hand¬ 
some  homestead  and  wide  fields,  then  of  his 
family  all  turning  out  so  well ;  then  she  got 
bewildered  and  didn’t  answer,  he  seemed  to 
her  to  have  so  much. 

He  looked  at  her  gravely  and  kindly,  and 
said,  “  I  think  the  chief  of  my  mercies  is 
that  God  has  opened  my  eyes  to  see  His 
goodness  ;  but  the  half  of  His  mercies  I 
don’t  see  yet.” 

Mrs.  Ball  knew  he  must  be  right,  and 
that  this  was  religious  talk  for  rich  folks  to 
use  ;  but  with  all  respect  to  him  she  con¬ 
sidered  it  was  talking  a  little  in  the  clouds 
to  one  like  her. 

She  was  squeezing  the  money  tight  in 
her  palm,  wondering  if  it  were  two  florins 
or  two  half-crowns,  and  was  proceeding  in 
anticipation  to  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  when,  seeing  no  response  in  her  face, 
he  said,  after  a  short  mental  debate  as  to 
how  he  could  make  some  little  impression, 
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“  Let  me  see  ;  liow  many  children  have  yon 
at  home  ?  ” 

“Five  of ’em,  sir,  and  Jem  gone  to  Aus- 
traly,  and  Bet  as  is  in  the  blind  ’sylum — 
that  makes  seven ;  and  poor  Jack  as  I 
buried,  which  was  the  worst  trouble  I  ever 
had — him  was  eight.”  The  mention  of  Jack 
altered  the  expression  of  her  face,  which 
became  much  softer  in  its  sadness. 

“But  the  five  at  home?”  asked  the 
farmer. 

“  Well,  sir,  Joe  was  put  ’prentice  by  the 
parish,  you  know,  to  William  Grimes,  the 
shoemaker  ;  Joe,  being  a  cripple,  was  never 
fit  for  work,  only  with  his  hands,  you  see  ; 
then  Billy  is  cow-boy,  or  what  they  put  him 
to,  at  Mr.  Gritts’s,  and  his  feet’s  on  the 
ground,  and  ’as  been  this  month  past. 
What’s  a  pound  a  year  to  find  him  in 
boots?  and  Mr.  Gritts  so  rich,  and  him  not 
over-fed  neither.”  Her  face  was  growing 
hard  again. 

“Well,  but  you  have  two  more,”  said  the 
farmer. 

“  Yes,  sir,  there’s  Tom  ;  he’ve  gone  to 
see  if  he  can  get  some  acorns  for  Mi*. 
Delves’s  pig.  They’ll  give  him  his  feed  for 
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it,  but  that’s  all  ;  but  he’d  rather  be  any¬ 
where  than  at  home  ;  and  it’s  no  very 
pleasant  place  to  be  at,  with  bare  walls 
and  a  bare  cupboard,”  she  continued,  ex¬ 
plaining  further  how  she  had  parted  with 
all  her  goods  but  what  were  absolutely 
needful,  bit  by  bit,  during  her  husband’s 
“  idle  fits,”  as  she  called  them. 

“And  Polly  is  the  fifth?”  asked  the 
farmer,  returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
children. 

“  Yes,  sir,  Polly's  the  fifth  ;  and  a  poor 
weakly  mess  she  is,  what  with  colds  she 
catches,  and  summat  of  a  declinable  nature 
as  she  has,  like  Jack.  I  took  her  to  the 
doctor,  and  he  said  as  she’d  ought  to  have 
plenty  of  good  victuals,  and  be  kept  warm, 
and  dry — very  easy  words  for  him  to  speak, 
as  has  got  a  fine  house  and  full  pockets,  and 
dresses  out  his  children  in  silks  and  satins, 
and  can  let  ’em  eat  of  the  best  5  but  they 
was  hard  words  to  me  to  hear,  you  see,  sir.” 

The  farmer  saw  that  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  discontent  would  rise  triumphant,  and 
somewhat  wearily  hastened  to  close  his 
visit.  As  he  went  towards  the  door  a 
thought  struck  him. 
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“  Send  little  Polly  with  a  tin  for  some  milk. 
I  will  ask  Mrs.  Rutherford  if  she  has  a  frock 
or  a  warm  garment  that  will  tit  her,  and  we 
will  keep  her  to-day  for  her  dinner.” 

Here  were  three  blessings — Polly’s  cloth- 
ing,  Polly’s  food,  and  milk  for  the  family 
supper.  Mrs.  Ball’s  face  softened  once 
more,  and  she  thanked  the  farmer  warmly. 

Another  thought  was  in  his  mind,  but  he 
didn  t  hint  at  it  till  he  had  had  his  wife’s 
approval. 

“  He’s  a  good  man,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  well  off  and  comfort¬ 
able,  whoever  doesn’t !”  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
passed  the  little  window  on  his  way  home¬ 
wards,  her  approval  being  strengthened  by 
the  discovery  that  the  coins  were  half-crowns 
and  not  florins. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Ball  that  one 
reason  why  “  she  ”  was  not  well  off  and 
comfortable  might  be  because  she  did  not 
deserve  it.  She  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  farmer,  but  was  in  no  way  dis¬ 
pleased  nor  dissatisfied  with  herself.  She 
called  Polly,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  tin 
at  once  to  the  Box  Bush,  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
faun,  and  indulged  herself  in  the  luxury  of 
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a  dinner  such  as  she  had  not  had  for  a  week 
past. 

Her  meal  soothed  her  temper  surprisingly, 
and  raised  her  spirits.  That  morning,  after 
Ball  had  gone  out,  she  had  sat  down  in  a  state 
of  dogged  rebellious  despair ;  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  let  things  go  as  they  would  ;  she 
would  not  clean  the  little  that  remained — 
why  should  she  ?  it  would  only  be  for  them 
who  would  buy  them.  But  now  she  be¬ 
stirred  herself  and  washed  her  brick  floor, 
and  put  wood  on  the  fire,  and  rubbed  the 
old  brown  Chair  in  which  Ball,  when  he 
was  at  home,  used  to  sit ;  and  then  she 
put  her  three  flower-pots  back  into  the 
window,  and  began  to  consider  what  she 
should  do  next.  She  opened  the  old  oak 
chest  and  took  out  Ball’s  Sunday  trousers, 
which  she  had  destined  for  the  next  sacrifice, 
and  seated  herself  to  mend  them. 

“  Whatever  shall  I  do  with  this  ?  ”  she 
cried,  as  she  picked  up  the  text,  which  had 
fallen  under  the  table.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Rutherford’s  approval,  and  all  he  had  said, 
she  threw  it  contemptuously  into  the  chest, 
feeling  a  sort  of  spite  against  it  for  coming 
in  the  place  of  a  “  skirt”  or  a  “pinner.” 
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While  she  was  thus  benefiting  by  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  kindness  we  will  describe  him 
to  the  reader.  He  was  somewhat  portly  in 
person,  with  a  most  benevolent  face.  His 
neighbours  universally  respected  him  ;  but 
some  there  were  who  looked  on  him  as  “  a 
trifle  soft.”  Certainly  he  would  not  have 
made  a  brilliant  scholar,  nor  ever  have  been 
equal  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  ;  and  as 
he  often,  with  others  in  the  same  business, 
had  to  endure  considerable  losses,  and  never 
seemed,  to  superficial  observers,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  farm,  people  took  on  themselves 
to  “hope  he’d  go  on,”  and  that  “he’d  saved 
money  to  fall  back  upon,”  and  so  forth.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  when  other  men  who  had  larger 
holding,  and  cut  a  much  more  dashing  figure 
in  the  markets,  were  said  to  be  slow  in  their 
payments,  backward  in  their  rent,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  very  hard  pressed,  he  continued 
safe  and  steady,  without  debts,  always  ready 
with  his  rent,  and  never  seeming  to  have  a 
care  on  his  mind.  The  kindest  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  he  was  blessed  with  a  wife  and 
children  after  his  own  heart,  and  his  home 
was  as  peaceful  as  a  peace-loving  family 
could  make  it. 
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Among  the  poorer  neighbours  he  was 
looked  up  to  with  confidence  as  one  who 
would  help  if  he  could,  who  would  pay  the 
best  price  for  work,  and  never  press  his  men 
lor  more  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  lad  that 
nobody  liked,  or  that  had  got  a  bad  name 
through  bad  company  or  bad  training,  lie 
would  take  him  into  his  employ,  and  try  to 
make  something  of  him.  If  there  happened 
to  be  an  ungainly  girl  that  mistresses  were 
afraid  of  hiring,  he  would  always  persuade 
his  wife  and'  daughters  to  take  her  and  do 
the  best  they  could  “  to  train  her  a  bit.” 

This  was  Mr.  Rutherford  ;  and  the  reader 
will  say,  with  Mrs.  Ball,  “he  deserved  to  bo 
blessed  ;  ”  but  he  did  not  see  it  in  that  light. 
He  told  the  truth  when  he  said  to  her  that 
the  greatest  mercy  he  had  ever  received  was 
that  of  having  his  eyes  opened  to  see  the 
goodness  of  God  j  and  he  received  every 
mercy  as  God  s  free  gift,  rendering  all  the 
return  he  could  in  a  grateful  service,  and 
obedience  to  the  command,  “by  love  serve 
one  another.” 

While  Mrs.  Ball  sat  at  her  work  in  so 
improved  a  state  of  mind  and  spirits  her 
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husband  was  lingering  about  near  the  cot¬ 
tage,  afraid  of  venturing  in.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  day  for  a  picnic  out  of  doors  ;  but 
he  preferred  a  seat  on  the  stile  where  Mr. 
Rutherford  had  disturbed  Polly  in  her  sour 
orange  feast  to  encountering  the  reception 
he  anticipated  from  his  wife.  He  had  a  few 
ears  of  corn  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
picked  off  the  hedges,  caught  by  some  very 
late  waggon  loads  as  they  had  passed 
through  the  narrow  lanes  ;  with  these  he 
tried  to  blunt  his  hunger.  A  robin,  with 
the  tameness  that  winter  close  at  hand 
always  begets  in  the  robin  family,  came 
hopping  close  by  his  feet,  and  looked  up 
at  him  with  the  confidence  of  fellowship,  as 
if  they  were  companions  in  sorry  circum¬ 
stances.  Ball  returned  his  apparent  fellow- 
feeling  with  a  good-tempered  smile,  and 
threw  down  a  few  of  the  grains  he  had 
rubbed  out.  Bobby  lost  no  time  in  picking 
them  up,  and,  having  made  a  hearty  dinner, 
perched  on  a  nearly  leafless  tree  by  the  stile, 
and  began  a  joyous  song. 

“  Thee’s  like  me,  easy  satisfied,”  cried 
Ball,  looking  up  at  it,  and  wishing  he  could 
perch  on  a  tree  and  sing  over  his  troubles. 
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“  Maybe  I  might  be  as  ready  for  a  song 
after  a  good  meal,”  lie  added,  trying  to  find 
a  few  more  grains  in  the  chafed  ears.  Truth 
to  say,  Ball  was  not  a  man  given  to  com¬ 
plaining  ;  he  could  make  the  best  of  being 
uncomfortable  as  well  as  most  :  murmuring* 
and  discontent  were  not  his  faults  ;  perhaps 
his  wife’s  turn  that  way  had  helped  to  keep 
him  from  indulging  in  them  ;  but  he  had 
faults,  and  very  grave  ones  they  were.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  easy-going  man  ;  “  If  he 
could  only  be  left  in  peace,  he  never  wanted 
to  trouble  nobody — not  he  !  ”  This  was  his 
vaunt  of  himself ;  the  true  meaning  of  which 
was,  “  If  I  can  get  a  bit  to  eat  and  my  pipe, 
and  may  sit  idle  when  I’m  not  inclined  to 
move  (which  was  very  often),  I  want  nothing 
more.” 

Didn’t  he  know  he  was  wrong  ? — that  to 
let  his  family  starve  through  his  laziness 
was  at  once  a  crime  and  a  disgrace?  It  he 
did  not,  it  was  not  because  his  wife  failed 
to  tell  him  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  most  probable 
that  her  constant  lectures  and  plain  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  had  the  effect  ol 
deadening  his  sensibility  by  making  him 
so  used  to  it.” 
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She  was  so  thoroughly  up  in  his  delin¬ 
quencies  that  he  gave  the  subject  entirely 
into  her  hands,  and,  instead  of  thinking  of 
his  own  ways,  reflected  on  hers,  and  silently 
decided  that  “  a  peaceable  wife  would  be  a 
deal  pleasanter  to  live  with  than  one  as  was 
always  rating.” 

rlhus  they,  as  it  were,  hardened  each 
other  ;  and  while  his  indolence  made  a  bare 
cupboard  and  a  cold  hearth,  her  tongue  kept 
the  one  cold  and  the  other  bare,  by  deaden¬ 
ing  his  feelings  and  making  him  indifferent 
to  her  welfare.  As  to  his  children,  he  was 
in  his  way  fond  of  them  ;  he  would  give 
them  anything  he  had,  when  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  give,  which  was  very  seldom.  He 
was  sorry  they  were  hungry,  but  he  was 
generally  hungry  too,  and  said  (and  per¬ 
suaded  himself  it  was  true)  that  he  could 
not  help  it.  Polly  was  the  one  he  loved 
best  |  and  it  was  the  sight  of  her  pinched 
blue  face  that  morning,  as  she  was  eating 
her  breakfast  of  cold  potato,  before  going  to 
the  school,  that  had  made  him  go  out  to  try 
in  earnest  for  work  ;  but  he  was  so  well 
known,  it  was  so  thoroughly  understood 
that  two  days  of  his  work  were  not  equal 
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to  one  of  a  good  labourer,  that  nobody 
would  employ  him.  Some,  in  addition  to 
their  refusal,  mentioned  unpleasant  facts, 
which  he  had  forgotten  (never,  as  he  said, 
“  bearing  malice  ”),  and  wondered  they 
hadn  t.  Thus  Farmer  Rainton  reminded 
him  of  his  having  left  the  field  in  the  middle 
of  harvest,  when  the  weather  was  so  doubt¬ 
ful  and  delay  so  dangerous,  to  go  after  the 
Squire’s  harriers. 

“What  more  can  I  do?”  he  asked  him¬ 
self,  dejectedly,  as  he  sat  on  the  stile.  “  I’ve 
tried  every  oile  I  can  think  of ;  work  isn’t 
plenty  now,  though  she  (his  wife)  says 
it  is.  Harvest  is  over  this  longful  time, 
and  when  Christmas  is  close  there’s  nought 
to  be  done  much  but  hedging  and  ditchmg 
and  draining,  and  such  like.”  The  thought 
of  these  was  very  distasteful,  especially  the 
latter,  such  cold,  hard  work  it  was  !  Didn’t 
he  wish,  as  he  sat  trying  to  make  up  a  good 
story  for  his  wife’s  satisfaction — didn’t  he 
wish,  again  and  again,  that  he  was  “a  merry 
little  chap  ”  like  him  up  in  the  tree,  with  no 
care  but  to  get  a  dinner  for  himself ;  nobody 
to  scold  him,  and  nothing  to  do  but  hop  and 
chirp  all  day  long  ! 
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He  was  about  to  make  a  desperate  pusb 
and  “  face  the  enemy,”  when  Polly  appeared 
with  the  can  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket, 
which  she  was  obliged  to  rest  on  the 
ground,  in  the  other.  She  looked  so 
happy  and  so  bright,  that  he  felt  she  was 
the  messenger  of  good  news  and  bearer  of 
good  things. 

“Milk  or  broth?”  he  asked,  as  he  took 
her  burden  for  her  to  get  over  the  stile. 

u  Milk,  father,  and  some  cold  pudding  and 
a  bit, of  bacon  in  the  basket,  and  a  pinner 
for  me  ;  and  look  here  !  ”  she  cried,  raising 
her  thin  cotton  frock  and  showing  a  linsey 
petticoat  beneath,  “  I  shan’t  be  cold  all  this 
winter,  -shall  I,  father  ?  ” 

Their  voices  caught  Mrs.  Ball’s  ear  as  she 
sat  at  work,  wondering  what  made  her  hus¬ 
band  so  long  away,  and  also  whether  Polly 
would  bring  the  can  full  enough  to  do  for 
breakfast  as  well  as  supper.  She  rose  and 
met  them  at  the  door.  Ball,  with  a  sort  of 
gasping  hope,  presented  the  tin  and  basket, 
that  the  sight  might  divert  her  from  the 
question,  “  Have  you  found  work?” 

“Well,  to  be  sure  !”  she  cried,  after  look¬ 
ing  into  the  full  tin,  and  taking  out  the 
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treasures  from  tlie  basket ;  “  they  arc  good 
people,  and  no  mistake.  I’ll  be  bound  you’ve 
had  a  rare  good  dinner,  Polly  ;  and  what  a 
skirt !  ” 

She  looked  so  radiant  that  Ball  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Rutherfords,  and  to  second 
her  wish  “as  there  was  more  like  ’em.” 

“I’ve  had  some  dinner  too,”  she  remarked. 
“  I  doubt  you’ve  had  none,”  looking  at  her 
husband  ;  “  and  no  work  you’ve  got,  I’ll  be 
bound.  Well,  never  mind  ;  I’ve  got  a  bit  of 
dinner  for  yoti,  for  all  you’ve  not  earned  it  ; 
and  I’ve  got  you  work  too,  and  I  hope  as 
you’ll  do  it  this  time.” 

There  was  a  spice  of  asperity  in  the  end 
of  this  speech  ;  but  the  whole  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  spirit  of  a  flag  of  truce,  that 
Ball  looked  quite  cheerful  ;  and  when,  a  few 
minutes  after,  he  sat  by  the  blazing  fire, 
eating,  as  he  considered,  sumptuously,  he 
thought  he  could  have  set  up  a  song  as  well 
as  “the  little  chap  up  in  the  tree.” 

Polly  was  questioned  on  her  dinner,  and 
on  what  went  on  up  at  the  farm  while  she 
was  there  ;  and  Mrs.  Ball  was  increasingly 
impressed  with  reverence  for  the  Rutherford 
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family  by  each  disclosure.  She  listened 
with  lively  interest  to  Polly’s  description 
of  the  bright  tins  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
pewter  plates  on  the  wall  ;  of  the  beautiful 
big  pudding  with  -which  the  dinner  began, 
and  the  equally  beautiful  joint  of  meat  which 
followed  it ;  of  the  dairy  into  which  she  had 
peeped  ;  and  of  all  the  other  wonders  she 
had  witnessed.  Nevertheless  her  account 
made  Mrs.  Ball’s  heart  rise,  in  spite  of  her 
gratitude  to  “  the  good  people  who  deserved 
it  all,”  with  something  very  like  discontent, 
when  she  compared  their  condition  with 
hers. 

“But  there  ;  we’re  not  all  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  our  mouths!”  she  said, 
affecting  an  air  of  resignation. 

Polly  meantime  went  on  to  tell  how  Mr. 
Rutherford  had  asked  her  if  she  had  learned 
the  beautiful  text  that  had  been  given  her  ; 
and  that  he  seemed  surprised  she  had  not  ; 
and  he  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  say  it  to 
him  the  next  day,  when  she  was  to  go  up 
to  fetch  a  bundle  of  things  Mrs.  Rutherford 
would  look  out  for  her. 

u  What  text?”  asked  Ball. 

“  Fetch  it  out ;  it’s  in  the  chest,”  said  his 
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wife  ;  and  while  Polly  was  getting  it  she 
told  him  its  history. 

Ball  studied  it  very  particularly  ;  he  de¬ 
clared  it  was  “a  beautiful  text,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  teach  it  to  Polly,  who  said  it  off 
directly,  exclaiming  that  Miss  Rutherford 
had  taught  her  a  little  hymn  about  it : 

“The  heavens  declare  Thy  glory,  Lord; 

The  birds  chant  forth  Thy  praise; 

Thy  noblest  and  Thy  meanest  works 
Their  grateful  chorus  raise.” 

Ball  said' nothing,  but  he  thought  of  u  the 
little  chap  in  the  tree  ”  that  had  sung  so 
blithely  after  his  meal.  It  struck  him  that 
if  he  were  to  sing  it  would  not  be  from 
gratitude  ;  it  also  struck  him  that  the  Lord 
did  preserve  all  creation,  or  it  must  perish 
— the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  weakest  of  the 
weak.  When  he  was  a  child  he  had  learned 
texts  and  hymns,  and  been  taught  that  “  the 
Lord  is  good  but  early  teaching  had  left 
no  trace  behind  it  except  what  was  kept 
down,  out  of  sight,  by  his  natural  evil  heart 
of  unbelief  and  the  temptations  of  life.  A 
faint  echo  of  his  childish  days  made  itself 
heard  now  ;  he  said  timidly  to  his  wife, 
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“  Don’t  you  think  this  would  he  pretty  over 
the  chimbly  ?  ” 

“  I  think  a  pot  on  the  fire  would  be  a  deal 
prettier,”  she  said,  sharply. 

“  If  Mr.  Rutherford  tries  me  on  I’ll  stick 
to  it,”  he  said,  with  determination. 

She  looked  dubious,  but  did  not  hinder 
him  from  nailing  up  the  text. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MES.  BALL  DOES  SEE  IT. 

es.  Ball,”  cried  a  shaky  voice,  and 
the  door  was  slowly  opened,  ‘‘could 
you  give  me  a  light  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Ball  was  very  busy.  It  was  a  year 
since  Mr.  Rutherford’s  visit,  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  a  great  change  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Bail  family  had  followed  that  visit. 
The  good  farmer  had  tried  with  much  kind¬ 
ness  and  wisdom  to  show  Ball  the  ruinous 
effects  of  his  indolence  on  his  temporal  con¬ 
dition,  and  still  more  on  his  eternal  welfare. 
The  poor  man  was  so  entangled  in  his  bad 
habits  that  he  fell  away  more  than  once  before 
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he  seemed  to  promise  steady  reformation;  but 
his  good  master  was  bent  on  helping  him  out 
of  the  mire  if  he  could,  and  bore  much  from 
him,  so  patiently  that  it  seemed  at  last  as 
if  he  were  making  real  way  with  him.  He 
knew  that  to  make  him  industrious,  and  re¬ 
claim  him  from  his  vicious  ease  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  was  the  greatest  benefit  he  could  confer 
on  the  family.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He 
persuaded  his  wife  to  take  Polly  and  train 
her  as  a  servant ;  and  he  helped  Mrs.  Ball 
to  buy  a  mangle,  which  brought  her  in  a 
pretty  little  sum  weekly  ;  and  as  her  hus¬ 
band  was  in  constant  work  with  him,  and 
presents  of  milk  and  other  food  were  often 
sent,  the  cottage  and  its  inmates  began  to 
Avear  a  very  different  aspect. 

Mrs.  Ball  Avas  busy,  Ave  said.  She  Avas 
folding  the  clothes  from  Mr.  Rutherford’s  for 
the  mangle,  and  the  knock  Avas  repeated 
tAvice  before  she  heard  it. 

“  Oh,  you,  Peter!”  she  cried  at  last. 
“ What  is  it  you  want? — a  Avarm?” 

“Thank  you  for  the  word,”  said  Peter. 
“I  asked  for  a  light,  and  you  oflers  me  a 
v/arm.  Bless  the  Lord!  That  s  the  way  it 
has  always  been  with  me.” 
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“What,  got  more  than  yon  wanted?  It 
don’t  seem  as  if  you’d  wanted  much,  then,” 
said  Mrs.  Ball,  ironically,  for  she  knew  Peter 
Hicks  got  nothing  but  what  he  worked  for, 
and  that  he  was  often  laid  by  for  days  with 
rheumatism. 

“  No,  never  wanted,  as  you  may  say ; 
though  a  little  help  now  and  then  comes 
very  acceptable,”  said  the  old  man,  setting 
down  his  lantern  and  taking  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  and  spreading  his  blue  hands  over  it  to 
catch  the  warmth. 

“Well,  you  have  got  things  comfortable,” 
he  cried,  giving  a  look  round  at  the  mangle, 
and  the  two  chairs  that  had  been  added  to 
the  furniture,  and  the  wall  that  was  newly 
whitewashed.  Then,  returning  to  the  fire, 
he  contemplated  the  pot  that  hung  on  the 
hook  with  an  inquiring  air  ;  but  not  on  his 
own  account :  it  was  no  matter  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  what  it  was  ;  but  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  pleasant  things,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbours.  Turn¬ 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  pot,  lest  Mrs.  Ball 
should  suspect  he  coveted  some  of  its 
savoury  contents,  which  indeed  smelt  very 
tempting,  he  looked  up  and  exclaimed, 
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“  Dear  heart !  what  a  pretty  pictur’  you’ve 
got  up  there !  ” 

Mrs.  Ball,  having  finished  hen  job  and 
filled  her  basket,  came  and  stood  by  him, 
and  began  to  make  up  a  still  better  fire. 
She  looked  at  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
and  said  with  indifference,  “  Ay,  it’s  a  pretty 
thing  enough  ;  it’s  what  they  gave  our  Polly 
at  the  school  last  year.  I  can’t  make  no 
sense  of  it  by  reading  ;  but  it’s  a  verse  out 
of  the  Bible,  they  tell  me.  She  can  read  it 
and  say  it  too,  and  so  can  Ball.  I  can’t  do 
only  with'  plain  reading,  not  such  curious 
lettering  as  that.” 

u  Why,  so  it  is  out  of  the  Bible  ■,  and  it’s 
plain,  if  you  look  hard,”  said  Peter,  standing 
up,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles  to  inspect 
it.  “  There’s  ‘  The  Lord,’  plain  enough  ;  and 
that  is  ‘good,’  and  that’s  ‘tender  mercies.’ 
Oh,  I  see  it  all  now !  course  I  do ! — ‘  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works.’  It  s  in  Psalms,  and 
the  verse  as  comes  next  is,  ‘All  Thy  works 
shall  praise  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  saints 
shall  bless  Thee.’  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul,”  he  added,  reverently. 

u  Have  a  drop  of  broth  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Ball, 
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dipping  a  basin  into  the  pot.  Her  heart 
was  drawn  to  her  guest,  first  by  means  of 
his  expressed  admiration  of  the  good  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house,  then  by  something — she 
knew  not  what — that  every  one  who  had 
any  heart  felt  towards  Peter. 

He  assented  with  unmistakable  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  watched  her  as  she  broke  some 
bread  into  the  fragrant  compound  with  an 
air  of  suppressed  pleasure,  as  if  he  did  not 
like  to  seem  greedy  over  it. 

“Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefits,”  he  said,  softly,  with  one 
hand  reverently  over  his  face,  before  he 
began  to  eat. 

“Pretty  good?”  asked  Mrs.  Ball,  who  felt 
her  dignity  raised  by  being  able  to  give  what 
a  year  back  she  had  herself  often  wanted. 

“Oh,  such  a  taste  to  it,  and  so  beautiful 
and  hot !  ”  answered  Peter. 

“  That’s  half  the  battle !”  cried  Mrs.  Ball, 
confidentially;  and  out  of  politeness  she  took 
a  basin  herself.  “Now  you  mind,  Peter, 
it’s  very  little  as  that’s  got  in  it,”  nodding 
towards  the  pot,  “  to  tastify  it  besides  leeks  ; 
but  a  leek,  and  eat  it  hot,  and  you’re  made, 
in  the  broth  way.” 
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Peter  assented  with  a  grave  nod.  He  felt 
the  truth  of  her  statement  that  being  too  hot 
to  let  you  taste  anything  was  a  grand  secret 
of  broth-making  for  those  that  had  little 
besides  leeks  to  flavour  it  with. 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  a  few  things  about  us 
now,  and  the  place  is  none  so  bad  for  poor 
folks,”  Mrs.  Ball  remarked,  with  a  superior 
air,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  little  more 
admiration  out  of  Peter. 

“  Bless  the  Lord,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,  from 
the  stars  in-  the  sky  to  the  daisies  on  the 
turf,  and  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to 
you  and  me — His  tender  mercies  are  over 
us  all.” 

Mrs.  Ball  was  not  pleased.  In  the  first 
place,  she  had  not  got  what  she  wanted  from 
him  ;  in  the  next,  she  was  a  little  huffed 
that  Peter  should  couple  her  with  himself 
among  “  the  daisies  ” — that  is,  the  least  of 
God’s  works. 

“I  hope  we’ve  got  a  little  to  be  thankful 
for  now ;  and  we  shall  have  more  if  the 
mangle  goes  on  to  answer,  and  Tom  keeps 
his  place  at  the  Grange,  and,  most  of  all,  ii 
Ball  holds  ov  to  work  so  well ;  but  I  can’t 
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say  as  you’ve  got  much,  Peter,  with  such  a 
poor  home,  and  no  one  to  look  to  you,  and 
rheumatics.”  She  was  half  inclined  to  add, 
“and  ‘the  House’  to  finish  up  with,”  but 
she  did  not  like. 

Peter  smiled  as  he  scraped  the  crumbs 
up  out  of  the  basin,  then  he  shook  his  head 
and  said,  “  That’s  because  you’re  not  in 
the  secret.” 

“What  secret?”  she  asked. 

“  The  secret  of  the  Lord’s  dealings  with 
me,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  you’ve  never  had  no  luck  since 
I’ve  knowed  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ball. 

“Don’t  know  nothing  about  luck,”  said 
Peter,  gravely. 

“Well,  good  fortune,”  said  Mrs.  Ball. 

“  Now,  shall  I  tell  you?  ”  he  cried,  holding 
up  his  left  hand,  while  he  told  off  the  fingers 
of  it  with  his  right ;  “  first,  the  Lord  have 
borne  with  me  for  these  threescore  years 
and  six,  for  all  I’ve  gone  contrary  to  Him 
(as  He  knows)  most  of  the  time.” 

“  Don’t  go  to  talk  that  way,”  said  Mrs. 
Ball,  angrily  ;  “  you’ve  always  been  a  good¬ 
living  man,  and  you  knows  it.” 

“If  it  wasn’t  that  my  sins  has  all  been 
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carried  into  tlie  wilderness — never  to  come 
back,  bless  the  Lord  ! — you’d  have  said 
different  to  that  in  the  day  when  I  should 
have  to  stand  in  the  judgment,”  he  said, 
nodding  very  seriously  at  her. 

“  Oh,  very  well  ;  if  you’re  such  a  big 
sinner,  I  don’t  know  what’s  to  become  ot 
most  folks,”  she  said,  peevishly. 

Peter,  whom  the  supper  and  warm  had 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  without  re¬ 
garding  her,  proceeded  to  tell  off  his  second 
finger  :  “  Moreover  than  that,  He  has  de¬ 
livered  me  from  the  enemy  and  his  snares 
over  and  over  again.  ‘  When  my  foot 
slipped,  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  held  me 
up.’  ” 

Mrs.  Ball  began  to  yawn  and  look  very 
cross,  but  he  went  on  to  the  third  finger  : 
u  Then  He  gave  me  a  heart  to  trust  in  Him, 
and  eyes  to  see  His  mercies.”  At  this  Mrs. 
Ball  involuntarily  thought  of  Mr.  Butherford’s 
words,  which  she  had  never  quite  forgotten 
— namely,  that  he  considered  his  having  his 
eyes  opened  to  see  mercy  the  greatest  mercy 
of  all.  Meantime  Peter  touched  his-  fourth 
finger  and  said, — 

«  But  now  for  the  good  things  I  can  speak 
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to  having  liad — not  ‘luck,’  missus,  nor 
‘  fortune,’  nor  no  such  names,  you  mind  ; 
but  ‘  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  ’ — pity, 
pardon,  faith,  grace,  and  such  a  hope  of 
things  to  come  !  ” 

Mrs.  Ball  was  very  tired  of  his  talk  ;  she 
had  a  job  or  two  more  to  do  that  evening, 
and  wished  her  visitor  would  go,  though 
she  did  not  like  to  seem  inhospitable. 

“  You  know,”  he  said,  “  when  the  Lord 
comes  there  will  be  fulness  of  joy,  pleasures 
for  evermore — that’s  what  I’m  looking  for, 
— I  believe  it,  missus  ;  and  sure  it’s  the 
Lord’s  own  gift  that  I  do  ;  for  I  got  to 
believe  it  in  a  time  when  things  went  very 
hard  with  me  ;  and  it  came  to  me  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  it 
did.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you’re  such  a  satisfied 
nature  !”  she  cried,  impatiently  ;  “  we  aren’t 
all  born  alike,  you  know.” 

Peter  did  not  stay  to  discuss  this  subject 
with  her  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  hear  her  last 
words,  for  he  had  discovered  she  was  tired 
of  him,  and  he  took  up  his  lantern,  and, 
heartily  thanking  her  for  his  treat,  took  his 
departure,  more  intent  on  his  own  thoughts 
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than  on  her  responses,  which,  chilling  as 
they  had  been,  had  not  been  able  to  take 
the  warmth  out  of  his  heart. 

“Peter  Hicks  has  been  in  to-night ;  how 
he  do  talk !  ’  Mrs.  Ball  said  sleepily  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  home  from  his  work. 
“  He’s  for  ever  a-preaching,  just  the  same 
as  if  he  was  in  chapel.” 

“  He  talks  very  sensible,  to  my  mind,” 
replied  Ball,  who,  though  he  didn’t  often 
venture  on  a  contradiction  with  his  wife, 
had  gained  so  much  more  boldness  through 
his  steady  conduct,  and  the  right  it  gave 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  that  he  couldn’t  let 
Peter’s  character  suffer  for  want  of  defence, 
for  Peter  had  always  been  a  favourite. 

“  He’s  got  the  way  of  talking  as  you  seem 
to  like  now.  I  can’t  see  but  one  may  be  reli¬ 
gious,  and  good,  and  that,  without  so  much 
talk  about  it,”  Mrs.  Ball  said,  peevishly. 

“  Talk  goes  for  little,  that’s  true  enough ; 
but  when  folks  acts  well  and  talks  well,  like 
Peter,  it  seems  to  me — very  pleasant,”  an¬ 
swered  Ball  ;  and,  afraid  of  venturing  fur¬ 
ther,  he  changed  the  subject,  and,  after  a 
few  more  words  of  talk,  said  he  was  tired 
and  going  to  bed. 
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After  lie  was  gone  upstairs  his  wife 
scraped  up  the  wood  ashes,  conscious  that 
he  was  right,  and  that  in  some  way  she 
was  wrong.  She  glanced  up  at  the  text, 
and  felt  that  it  had  a  deeper  meaning  to 
Peter  than  it  had  to  her  ;  and  she  went  to 
bed  half  angry  with  her  husband  for  join¬ 
ing  in  some  way,  she  hardly  knew  how,  to 
condemn  her. 

While  she  was  thus  fretting  because  she 
felt  no  response  to  the  sacred  declaration, 
“The  Lord  is  good,”'  Mr.  Rutherford  was 
rejoicing  that  he  so  fully  received  it.  He 
was  a  very  practical  man  in  all  things,  but 
especially  so  in  his  religion.  He  was  hardly 
conscious  how  much  the  Bible  influenced 
him  in  all  the  common  things  of  life.  For 
instance,  Boaz  and  his  reapers  were  to  him 
a  charming  picture  of  what  masters  and  men 
should  be  ;  and  if  his  labourers  remained 
insensible  to  his  conscientious  kindness  and 
liberality,  it  was  not  because  he  lost  sight  of 
Boaz,  or  ceased  to  imitate  him. 

In  the  same  way,  he  found  examples  con¬ 
tinually,  on  which  he  meditated  with  so 
much  pleasure  that  they  insensibly  in¬ 
fluenced  his  life.  All  plain  commands  and 
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directions  were  with  him  imperative  ;  and 
very  grateful  he  was  that  the  Lord  had 
made  the  way  of  holiness  and  love  so  plain 
to  those  who  by  His  grace  desired  to  walk 
in  it.  For  many  years  he  had  observed  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord  with  respect  to  feast¬ 
making  in  the  fourteenth  of  Luke.  Hos¬ 
pitable  to  a  proverb  to  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  his  “great  feast”  was  “to  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  and 
this  came  once  a  year  regularly,  and  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  his  whole 
family. 

The  time  had  arrived  for  it  now,  and  he 
was  talking  to  his  wife  about  it  on  the  very 
evening  when  Mrs.  Ball  was  so  out  of  sorts 
through  enmity  with  that  which  made  him 
happy. 

“  The  harvest  is  over,  some  time,  every¬ 
where  now.  I  think,  as  prices  are  high  and 
work  scarce,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  about,  it  is  better  we  should 
have  our  feast,”  he  said. 

His  wife,  who  was  always  quick  to  follow 
such  suggestions,  assented,  and  thought  that 
it  would  be  well  to  kill  a  pig  this  time,  not 
only  to  help  the  preparations,  but  to  furnish 
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presents  in  the  shape  of  liog’s  puddings  and 
pork  pies,  for  their  guests  to  take  away. 

“  I  am  so  glad  I  can  ask  Ball  this  year  !  ” 
said  the  farmer.  “  Ball  is  a  greatly  improved 
man.  Poor  fellow  !  I  don’t  know  a  harder 
yoke  to  break  from  than  ‘  love  of  ease  but 
he  is  much  better — steadily  better.  I  think, 
to  show  him  I  am  aware  of  it,  we  will  have 
all  the  family.  You  know  I  can  fetch  the 
blind  girl  from  the  asylum,  and  the  boys  are 
sure  to  get  a  holiday  ;  and  Jackson  shall 
bring  his  wife  and  children,  so  there  will  be 
no  jealousy.” 

“  The  kitchen  won’t  hold  them  all  ;  what 
do  you  say  to  the  barn  ?  ”  asked  the  good 
wife.  “  We  can  move  the  laundry  stove 
into  it.” 

“  The  barn,  certainly,  cleaned  up  ;  and 
then  we  can  let  a  few  others  in  besides  those 
that  are  our  own  labourers,”  responded  the 
farmer. 

“  To  bo  sure  !  ”  she  said,  quickly  ;  “  and 
by  all  means  let  us  have  Peter  Hicks  ;  he 
is  very  poor,  I  know,  and  some  one  said  he 
was  very  bad  just  now  with  rheumatism  ; 
he  is  a  true  Christian  man — you  may  see 
that  in  his  face.” 
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“  Good !  ”  answered  her  husband  ;  and 
ho  headed  the  list  of  people  to  be  invited 
with  Petei,  lest  he  should  he  forgotten. 

Mis.  Ball  had  never  been  included  in  the 
invitation  before.  Ball  had  got  so  bad  a 
name  all  through  the  place  from  his  loose 
way  of  life,  and  had  behaved  so  ill  to  Mr. 
Ruther foi  d  whenever  he  had  employed  him, 
that,  for  example’s  sake,  he  would  not  let 
him  join  the  party  ;  but,  that  the  wife  and 
children  might  not  suffer  through  his  fault, 
portions  of  the  feast  had  always  been  sent 
to  them.  Her  triumph,  when  she  heard  of 
the  honour  put  now  on  the  whole  family, 
was  great. 

To  think  of  him  fetching  Bet  from  the 
’sylum  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  and  poor  Joe, 
too  !  It  will  be  a  treat  for  the  poor  things  ! 
And  you,  Peter  ”  (for  Peter  had  been  called 
in  to  tell  of  his  good  news),  “  why,  you’ll 
have  work  to  hobble  up  there  ;  Joe  ’ll  have 
to  lend  you  his  crutches !  ” 

“  Master  sent  word,  as  if  I  couldn’t  make 
a  manage  of  it,  he’d  send  the  spring-cart  for 
me,  after  it  had  fetched  Bet,”  said  Peter. 

“  ’Sumever,  I’m  a  deal  better  now,  and  can 
go  on  my  legs.” 
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“  And  see !  ”  said  Mrs.  Ball,  displaying  a 
somewhat  faded  but  still  substantial  shawl. 
“  The  missus,  knowing  as  we’ve  been  back 
in  the  world  a  long  time,  thought  I  might 
be  glad  of  this  to  make  my  ’pearance  in.  (I 
don’t  want  the  whole  place  to  know  it,  but  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you.”)  Peter  smiled, 
whereupon,  somewhat  offended,  she  said, 
“You  may  look  that  like  if  you  please  ;  but 
neaft  to  being  poor,  seeming  poor  is  the 
hardest  thing  going  to  me.  I  don’t  see  any 
good  in  the  pitiful  spirit  that’s  always  for 
putting  the  worst  outside.” 

“  The  pitiful’st  spirit  is  that  as  is  above 
owning  where  all  kindness  comes  from,” 
said  Peter,  looking  up  at  the  text. 

u  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  I  don’t  own  as 
God  is  good?”  she  cried,  a  little  fiercely. 
“  I  tell  ’ee  what,  Peter,  I’ve  a  mind  to  pull 
chat  thing  down,  for  you’re  for  ever  a-preacli- 
ing  at  me  when  you  see  it  ;  and  even  Ball 
(as  is  no  better  nor  he  should  be  now,  and 
has  been — well,  I  won’t  say  no  more  about 
1h at) — even  he  makes  up  a  face  at  it  upon 
times,  and  says,  1  We’d  ought  to  think  more 
upon  it.’  ” 

“Does  he?”  cried  Peter.  “Well,  I’m 
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glad  to  liear  it  ;  and  I  hope  yon  will,  and 
him  too  ;  and,  whatever  yon  do,  don’t  go 
to  pnll  it  down  ;  it’s  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  help  of  your  soul — it’s  the  light  of 
the  house !  ” 

Mrs.  Ball  did  not  forgive  Peter  for  some 
little  time  for  his  plainness.  How  often  he 
had  told  her  in  effect  that  she  would  never 
he  happy  till  she  knew  in  her  heart  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  !  She  would  ask,  him 
how  he  could  tell  what  her  thoughts  were.  m 
In  a  downright  pet  now  she  took  down 
the  text,  and  put  it  hack  in  the  chest. 

But  the  day  of  the  feast  came,  and, 
arrayed  in  her  beautiful  shawl,  Mrs.  Ball 
made  one  of  a  large  party  that  walked  up 
from  her  part  of  the  village  to  the  farm. 

“  The  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame,”  they 
were  all  there  ;  and  the  farmer  rejoiced  in 
his  heart  that  he  had  been  able  to  cany  out 
his  instructions  so  literally. 

Peter  was  so  disabled  in  his  right  hand 
that  Mrs.  Ball  begged  she  might  sit  next 
to  him  to  cut  his  meat.  All  was  done,  or 
seemed  to  be  done,  in  the  spirit  of  love. 
What  heart  could  remain  unthawed  m  such 
an  atmosphere  of  kindness  ? 
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“I’m  sure  this  is  enough  to  make  any¬ 
body  good  and  that,”  Mrs.  Ball  whispered 
to  Peter. 

“  It  makes  one  feel  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able,  all  must  own  to  that  ;  but  as  to  good 
— it  takes  more  to  do  that  job,”  he  replied, 
in  a  low  tone. 

Mrs.  Ball,  however,  was  sure  she  was 
very  religious  now,  and  felt  quite  satisfied 
with  herself,  and  determined  to  put  the  text 
up  again  that  very  night. 

“  There’s  no  need  of  leeks  to  make  things 
tastified  here,”  she  whispered  again. 

“No,  nor  for  mouth-scalding,  to  make 
believe  as  it’s  tastified,”  he  replied. 

“What  a  sight  of  money  it  must  have 
cost!”  she  whispered  again,  as  she  looked 
from  dish  to  dish  and  from  pile  to  pile. 

“The  dear  good  master!  the  Lord  bless 
him!”  answered  Peter.  “He’ll  be  paid 
full  measure,  and  running  over,  for  every 
bit  of  it!” 

“  Paid  !”  cried  Mrs.  Ball,  in  amazement. 

iL  Not  now — not  here — at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,”  he  answered,  in  the  same  low 
voice. 

“  Oh!  she  exclaimed,  taking  in  his  moan- 
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ing  sufficiently  to  see  tliat  it  was  just  one  of 
those  little  sayings  of  the  old  man  that  had 
so  often  put  her  out  of  temper,  hut  which 
her  present  circumstances  enabled  her  to 
respond  to  with  as  cheerful  a  smile  as  if  she 
felt  the  same  on  the  subject  as  he  did. 

The  dishes  began  to  empty  and  the  piles 
to  grow  low,  and  a  look  of  abated  appetite 
pervaded  the  assembly.  The  farmer  was 
not  a  man  for  making  speeches  ;  but  he 
always  took  advantage  of  these  gatherings 
to  say  a  word  of  kindly  counsel.  Modest 
as  he  felt  »about  his  oratorical  powers,  his 
address  after  supper  was  always  looked  for 
as  an  important  part  of  the  entertainment  by 
his  guests,  and  many  a  nod  of  approval  and 
smile  of  sympathy  it  elicited  ;  while  some, 
who  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  under  a  hint 
of  things  that  might  be  mended  in  the 
future,  blushed,  and  tried  so  hard  to  look 
unconcerned  that  they  betrayed  how  well 
the  cap  fitted. 

“  The  thing  for  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  to  remember,”  said  the  farmer,  u  is 
that  there  is  no  peace,  no  prosperity  (worth 
the  name),  without  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

This  was  received  with  murmurs  of 
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assent,  in  which.  Mrs.  Ball  looked  a  little 
anxiously  to  see  if  her  husband  and  her 
eldest  son,  Joe,  joined,  though  she  herself 
did  not. 

“The  fear  of  the  Lord  makes  a  man  a 
good  husband  and  father  ;  and  it  makes  a 
woman  a  good  wife  and  mother  ;  it  makes 
children  honour  their  parents  ;  so  it  must 
make  a  happy  home,  though  it  may  be  a 
poor  one.  ‘  Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasures  and  trouble 
therewith.’  ” 

This  again  was  received  with  vehement 
signs  of  approval. 

‘“Fear  Him,  ye  saints,  and  you  will  then 
Have  nothing  else  to  fear ; 

Make  you  His  service  your  delight, 

He'll  make  your  wants  His  care.’ 

We  always  sing  that  the  last  night  of  the 
year,”  said  a  steady-looking,  grey-headed 
man,  emboldened  by  his  good  supper,  and 
stirred  up  by  strong  sympathy  ;  “  it  goes 
well  to  St.  James’s.” 

“  We  will  sing  it  to-night  before  we  part, 
if  you  will,”  said  the  farmer,  beckoning 
Polly  (who  had  quite  lost  her  “declinable 
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look,”  and  liad  been  busy,  under  bis  wife’s 
directions,  in  waiting  on  tbe  company)  to 
bring  bis  violin  from  tbe  book  where  it 
bung  in  tbe  parlour. 

This  proposal  was  loudly  applauded,  and 
a  voice  here  and  there  might  be  heard 
making  preparatory  clearings  and  faint  little 
“  tunings  ”  in  readiness. 

Tbe  farmer’s  heart  was  in  better  tune 
than  bis  violin ;  but  be  got  through  bis 
work  as  “leader”  very  creditably — quite  to 
tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe  singers,  who  seemed 
to  emulate  one  another  in  trying  to  drown 
bis  instrument — a  work  in  which  they  per¬ 
fectly  succeeded. 

The  hymn  over,  a  series  of  telegraphic 
communications  took  place  among  tbe 
guests,  tbe  result  of  which  was  that  a 
spokesman  for  tbe  whole  party  stood  up  to 
return  thanks  to  Mr.  Rutherford  and  his 
family  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  shown 
them  from  year  to  year. 

“And  no  more  than  is  just  and  due,  to 
give  you  a  many  thanks,  sir  ;  and  you,  too, 
ma’am!”  said  a  woman  with  a  large  piece 
of  chine  (her  present)  in  her  hands. 

“  Sure,  sir,  we  can’t  thank  yon  enough,” 
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said  Mrs.  Ball,  thinking  one  woman  had  as 
good  a  right  to  speak  as  another  ;  “  and  I 
take  it  very  kind  as  you’ve  not  left  one  of  us 
out,  down  to  little  Tom  ;  sure  I  do  !  ”  She 
was  going  on  in  the  same  strain,  and  others 
joined  her,  when  she  said,  whispering  to 
Peter  with  a  little  poke,  “Haven’t  you  got  a 
word  to  say  on  your  own  ’count?  You,  as 
is  a  stranger,  and  no  call  here  any  way  ?  ” 
Peter  rose  and  said,  reverently,  as  his  way 
was,  first,  “  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !  ” 
then,  turning  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  he 
added,  “  May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  your 
family  a  hundredfold !  ” 

“  Ah !  Peter  Hicks,”  cried  Mr.  Rutherford, 
“  you  are  right ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  we 
should  praise.  We  may  be  thankful  to  the 
hands  He  uses  ;  but  He  must  have  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  thanksgiving.” 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Ball  did  when  she 
got  home  was  to  hang  up  the  text.  She 
stood  looking  at  it  for  some  minutes  after 
her  husband  and  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed.  Why  had  she  felt  such  a  grudge 
against  it  ?  Why  had  Peter  made  her  angry 
when  he  said  it  was  “  the  light  of  the  house,” 
and  told  her  she  would  never  be  happy  till 
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she  -understood  it,  believed  it,  and  rejoiced 
in  it  ?  She  couldn’t  answer  this  to  herself ; 
but  she  resolved  she  would  never  quarrel 
with  it  again — never  take  it  down  any  more. 
She  had  a  glimmering  conviction  that  it  had 
much  to  do  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  the  improvement  in  her  husband,  and 
old  Peter’s  happiness.  She  wished  she 
knew  how  ;  but  she  contented  herself  with 
saying,  “  Some’s  religious  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another ;  maybe  theirs  is  the  best 

way,  but - ”  Here  she  broke  off,  satisfied 

with  having  made  the  admission,  which  was 
in  favour  only  of  the  farmer  and  old  Peter, 
in  both  of  whom  she  firmly  believed  as 
“real  good.”  As  to  Ball,  not  knowing  the 
hard  struggles  he  had  to  overcome  his  be¬ 
setting  sins,  she  had  no  idea  of  putting  him 
above  herself,  who  had  never  been  of  “his 
lazy  kind,”  though  she  admitted  he  was 
trying  to  be  up  to  her  now  “in  doing  of  his 
dooty,”  and  she  hoped  it  would  last. 

But  grace  is  almighty  ;  the  “light”  did 
not  always  shine  from  the  wall  in  vain. 
Mrs.  Ball  learnt  at  last  its  full  meaning — 
that  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  and  His 
tender  mercies  were  only  to  be  known  and 
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seen  and  felt  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  the 
knowledge  of  Him  came  humility,  gratitude, 
and  all  the  train  of  Christian  graces.  She 
found  comfort  now  in  more  particular  and 
direct  declarations  of  mercy  ;  but  her  heart 
always  clung  to  that  which  had  been  to  her 
the  herald  of  so  much  happiness  ;  and  in  the 
first  page  of  a  beautiful  Bible,  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  gave  to  Ball  in  testimony  of  his 
approval  of  him,  she  begged  him  to  write, 
“  in  words  as  she  could  read,”  “The  Lord  is 
good  to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works.” 
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uch  a  hard  frost  !  bad 
enough  for  old  folks  and 
little  children,  for  the  sick 
and  the  weakly  —  “  too 
bad  by  half  for  her,” 
Nancy  Davy  declared,  as 
she  stood  at  the  shop 
door,  her  tongue  chatter¬ 
ing  faster  than  her  teeth. 

“Ah,  Thomas!”  she  said  to  the  good  man 
who  kept  the  shop,  “it’s  very  hard  on  the 
poor,  it  takes  every  penny  to  get  a  pinch  of 
tea  and  a  crust  of  bread,  and  where  is  the 
firing  to  come  from  ?  My  bones  ache  till  I 
can  neither  sit  nor  stand,  nor  move  nor  lie 
in  my  bed,  you  may  believe  me  ! 
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But  as  she  stood  upright  as  a  dart,  and 
had  walked  briskly  up  the  village  before  his 
eyes,  Thomas  did  not  believe  her,  though  he 
thought  it  likely  enough  she  was  very  cold, 
as  he  himself  was. 

a  Is  it  true,  Tommy— is  it  true  about  the 
coals  %  ”  asked  old  Will  Turner. 

“  Well,  yes,  I  believe  it  is  true  ;  William 
Johnson  says  he  heard  it  at  the  Squire’s.” 

The  confirmation  of  the  report  that  the 
Squire  was  going  to  give  coal  to  all  the  poor 
in  the  several  hamlets  round  who  would 
fetch  it,  was  received  with  great  glee  ;  and 
the  whole  party  hurried  home  to  find 
barrows  or  something  in  which  they  might 
carry  back  the  welcome  gift  from  the  Hall. 

Nancy  Davy,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
state  of  her  bones,  went  off  at  a  brisk  trot  to 
fetch  a  truck  that  lay  idle  behind  her  cottage, 
the  owner  of  it  being  from  home  ;  and 
Thomas  saw  her  the  first  on  the  road  towards 
the  Hall,  travelling  at  a  pace  that  showed 
she  had  greatly  underrated  her  vigour. 

“Whose  truck  has  Nancy  got?”  cried 
several,  as  she  stood  close  up  by  the  man 
that  was  weighing  out  the  coal. 

“Why,  it’s  Lane’s  truck.  Nancy,  Lanes 
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away  ,  you.  d  best  take  liis  wife’s  coals  with 
your  own  ;  the  truck  will  hold  two  lots,  and 
you  know  the  woman’s  bad  in  her  bed.” 

Several  joined  in  this  piece  of  advice  ;  and 
Nancy  said  to  the  man,  “It’s  for  two  I’m 
come;  please  to  give  me  two  lots.” 

He  did  so,  and  Nancy,  with  great  satis¬ 
faction,  took  her  departure,  not  waiting  for 
the  company  of  any  of  her  neighbours. 

She  was  soon  home,  and  put  her  coal 
snugly  into  the  little  shed  ;  then,  with  some 
in  the  truck,  not  above  a  fourth  of  what 
was  Lane’s  due,  she  went  to  the  sick 
woman’s  house. 

“I  brought  you  a  bit  of  coal,”  she  said,, 
graciously.  “As  you  hajipened  to  be  bad 
in  bed,  I  took  your  truck  and  carried  back 
your  lot  with  mine  from  the  Hall.  I  dare 
fiay  y^a  heard  that  the  Squire  is  giving 
away  a  bit  to  the  poor  folks,  and  a  bit  it  is  ! 
Sure  out  of  his  full  pockets  he  might  put  a 
deal  more  into  our  empty  ones,  and  never 
be  the  worse.” 

Mary  Lane  thanked  her  for  bringing  the 
coal,  and  said,  as  well  as  she  could  for  her 
cough,  she  was  glad  of  the  “bit,”  however 
small,  and  hoped  God  would  reward  him. 
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Thomas  stood  at  liis  shop  door,  watching 
them  as  they  passed,  and  when  old  Will 
Turner  came  up,  he  cried,  “Why,  man,  your 
sack  will  be  empty  by  the  time  you  get 
home  ;  it’s  dropping  here  and  there  all  along 
the  way.” 

“I  know  it,  Tommy,”  said  Will;  “but  my 
hands  won’t  hold  it  much  longer,  being  so 
numbed,  and  I  can’t  stop  to  pick  it  up,  for 
fear  I  should  be  froze  on  the  road.” 

“Nay,  but  Nancy  Davy  has  been  back 
home  with  her  truck  this  long  time.  Stay 
you  in  the  shop  and  warm  your  fingers,  and 
I’ll  go  and  borrow  the  truck  for  you.” 

So  saying,  the  good-natured  Thomas  went 
to  Nancy’s  cottage,  and,  looking  into  her 
shed  as  he  went  behind  to  get  the  truck, 
noticed  what  a  goodly  heap  of  coal  she  had. 
He  was  soon  back,  and  told  Will  he  must 
have  lost  half  his  load,  by  what  he  had  seen 
of  Nancy’s. 

Several  neighbours  had  come  up  by  this 
time,  and  the  tale  of  Nancy’s  mean  trick 
was  soon  explained. 

“Before  I’d  have  done  such  a  thing!” 
cried  one.  “Keep  me  from  such  like!” 
cried  another.  “Who’d  ha’  thought  it?” 
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cried  a  third  ;  and  it  was  an  understood  thing 

that  she  should  hear  of  it  again  in  a  way 

that  she  would  not  like.  There  was  great 

grumbling  among  the  folks  as  they  stood 

for  a  rest  and  a  talk  by  the  shop.  One 

complained  that  the  Squire’s  man  had  his 

favourites,  and  gave  bad  weight  to  those  he 

did  not  like  ;  another  grumbled  that,  good 

or  bad,  such  a  trifle  was  not  worth  fetching  ; 

all  seemed  much  more  taken  up  with  their 

grievances  than  with  the  Squire’s  bounty. 

Indeed,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  it  seemed 

that  what  he  had  intended  for  a  benefit 
* 

was  felt  as  quite  the  reverse.  “  One  fire 
in  his  great  kitchen  would  burn  twice  the 
quantity  he  had  given  them.”  Then  they 
“  doubted  if  it  was  good  coal,  or  no  more 
than  sweepings. 

Thomas  heard  them,  and  shook  his  head. 
Will,  with  the  broken  bag  and  what  was 
left  in  it  laid  on  the  truck,  protesting  against 
their  ingratitude,  started  for  home,  declaring 
he’d  make  a  fine  fire  for  himself  and  his  old 
woman  that  day,  which  was  their  wedding 
day,  and  they’d  thank  God,  and  pray  for  the 
Squire  as  they  sat  beside  it. 

“  That’s  right,”  said  Thomas  ;  “and  please 
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to  give  my  respects  to  the  old  lady,  and  say 
I’ve  sent  lier  a  pinch  of  tea,  of  the  best  in 
my  shop,  to  drink  his  good  health  in.” 

“Oh,  Tommy !  if  all  the  world  would  be 
like  you  there  wouldn’t  he  half  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  the  thoughts  of  going  out  of  it,” 
said  Will.  “  Folks  get  very  cross-grained 
and  crooked-hearted  nowadays.” 

“  They’re  pretty  nigh  the  same  as  they’ve 
ever  been,  from  Adam  down,”  said  Thomas. 
“Ingratitude  isn’t  a  new  fault.” 

“  Ay,  that’s  in  the  Book,”  said  Will. 
“  ‘  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord  ?  0  foolish 

people,  and  unwise!’” 

Thomas  was  busy  in  his  shop,  Will  and 
his  wife  were  enjoying  their  tea  by  a  snug 
little  fire,  and  Nancy  Davy,  who  didn’t  know 
her  trickery  had  been  found  out,  was  hold¬ 
ing  forth  to  her  discontented  neighbours  on 
the  hardship  of  being  poor,  and  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  the  Squire  and  others 
being  so  rich.  She  was  talking  to  several 
at  once,  and  did  not  notice  a  stranger  who 
had  joined  the  group  and  stood  behind  her. 

“What  have  the  rich  been  doing  to  you, 
mother,  that  you  should  be  so  hard  on 
them  ?”  he  asked. 
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She  turned  in  some  confusion,  and  said 
she  wished  ill  to  nobody ;  but  justice  was 
justice,  and  some  had  said  that  the  man  who 
measured  the  coal  had  not  done  it  fairly. 
“  You  said  it,  Bet,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
woman,  who  vehemently  denied  the  charge. 

Everybody  suspected  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Squire’s  head  man,  and  so  not  to 
be  trusted  with  their  murmurings,  and  be¬ 
came  silent.  Nancy  made  a  step  towards 
her  cottage. 

“  Stay,”  he  said,  “I  think  it  was  you  that1 
carried  the  coal  for  a  sick  woman?” 

“  She  did,”  every  one  called  out. 

“  The  Squire  wished  me  to  reward  you 
for  your  kindness.”  Nancy  put  her  hand  out 
for  the  reward,  as  she  dropped  a  curtsey. 

“  He  ought  to  know,  he  ought  to  know,” 
went  round  in  a  whisper.  “  Please,  sir, 
anybody  would  have  carried  Mary’s  coal  for 
her,  and  not  taken  more  than  half  of  it  to 
pay  herself  for  the  trouble  !  ”  cried  Bet,  who 
now  had  her  revenge. 

It  was  in  vain  for  Nancy  to  try  to 
defend  herself :  there  were  the  two  heaps  of 
coal  still  to  be  seen  by  going  into  the  two 
sheds. 
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“  We  must  have  a  proper  division  before 
we  do  anything  else,”  said  the  stranger. 
“As  to  the  reward,  I  must  take  that  hack 
to  the  Squire.” 

A  fierce  battle  of  charges  and  contradic¬ 
tions  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Will, 
whose  cottage  was  close  Iry,  put  his  head 
out  at  the  window  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  He  did  not  see  the  stranger,  and 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
“Eh,  now,  haven’t  you  done  scolding  the 
Squire  for  his  goodness?  Go  in  and  warm 
yourselves,  and  maybe  that  will  melt  your 
hearts  a  bit.  Remember  the  Book  says, 

‘  Whoso  rewardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall 
not  depart  from  his  house.’  ” 

“I  think  they  are  an  ungrateful  set  of 
people,”  said  the  stranger,  coming  forward. 

“  Dear  heart !  I  didn’t  know  any  one  was 
by,”  said  AVill.  “We  are  come  of  a  very 
ungrateful  stock,  you  see,  sir  ;  there’s  few  of 
us  knows  how  to  thank  God  for  His  mercies, 
and  we  aren’t  like  to  thank  one  another  till 
we  learn  to  do  that.  It’s  in  the  Book.” 

“  True,”  was  the  answer  ;  and  the  stranger 
turned  away  as  if  to  go  to  the  Hall. 
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Some  thought  it  was  the  new  steward, 
some  thought  it  was  a  gentleman  staying  at 
the  Hall ;  everybody  felt  sure  that  a  very 
bad  character  of  all  would  be  carried  to  the 
Squire  ;  and  one  or  two  that  had  received 
their  coals  in  a  grateful  spirit  complained 
that  very  likely  they  would  have  to  suffer 
another  year  for  the  faults  of  their  neighbours. 

The  place  was  still  in  a  hubbub  some 
hours  after,  when  the  Squire  himself  rode 
through,  with  several  gentlemen.  Will,  who 
was  determined,  whether  he  lost  his  coals 
or  not,  not ,  to  be  wronged  by  false  charges, 
got  into  the  road  and  bowed  humbly  as  they 
advanced.  The  good-natured  Squire  drew  up. 

“If  you  please,  master,  I  make  bold  to 
tell  you  that  there’s  thankful  hearts  among 
us,  and  we  live  in  hopes  you  won’t  believe 
we’re  all  one  as  bad  as  another.” 

“  I’m  glad  of  it,”  said  the  Squire.  “  But 
from  what  my  valet  told  me  this  morning,  I 
determined  never  to  give  any  more  eoal  to 
such  ungrateful  jaeople  :  however,  I’ll  except 
those  who  were  of  a  better  mind.” 

“  Ah,  master  !  ”  said  Will,  warmed  into 
courage  by  his  tea  and  his  fire,  “blessed  be 
God  !  He  does  not  serve  us  so.  He  sends 
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blessings  on  the  unthankful  and  the  evil. 
It’s  written  in  the  Book,  and  it’s  true  !  ” 

The  Squire  was  struck  not  only  with  the 
lesson  from  “  The  Book,”  but  with  the  old 
man’s  right  spirit  in  pleading  for  his  neigh¬ 
bours  instead  of  glorying  over  them,  and 
giving  him  a  five-shilling  piece,  he  rode  off. 

There  was  much  doubt  next  year  whether 
the  coal  would  be  given.  The  steward  was 
against  it,  the  valet  was  against  it,  and  the 
gardener,  who  had  to  weigh  it  out,  was 
against  it;  but  the  words  of  “The  Book” 
remained  with  the  Squire,  and  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  done. 

Nancy  got  a  neighbour  to  fetch  hers,  for 
fear  the  old  story  should  come  up  ;  and  by 
the  Squire  s  order  a  double  portion  was 
sent  to  Will,  and  put  in  his  shed  for  him  ; 
and,  whatever  they  thought,  folks  were 
caieful  what  they  said  about  the  Squire’s 
generosity. 

“It  was  Will  as  got  us  our  coal,”  said 
Mary  Lane  to  Thomas. 

U  Not  altogether,  nor  first  and  foremost,” 
said  Thomas  ;  “  it  was,  before  all,  the  words 
from  the  Book, — there’s  nothing  like  the 
Book,  Mary,  depend  upon  that  I” 
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ebruary  !  Hard  and  hungry 
weather !  Very  cold  work  out 
of  doors  for  hedgers,  with  the 
likelihood  of  snow  or  rain,  with 
bitter  winds  as  well.  Better,, 
under  cover,  for  threshers.  But  James 
Barnett  could  not  get  threshing,  so  he  went 
off,  with  his  huge  gloves,  and  his  hedge 
slasher  and  hook,  and  his  dinner  rolled  up 
in  a  clean  cloth.  He  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  quiet 
neighbour.  He  kept  the  Sabbath  holy,  and 
gave  all  the  time  he  could  to  reading  his 
Bible.  He  never  willingly  missed  public 
worship,  nor  allowed  his  family  to  do  so  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  pattern  man 
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by  all  who  lived  around  him,  and  especially 
by  the  people  who  kept  the  shop,  for  he  was 
about  the  only  one  in  the  place  who  paid  for 
all  he  got  there. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  shall  do  about 
Jemmy,”  said  his  wife,  just  as  he  was  start¬ 
ing  that  cold  morning.  “  The  doctor  says 
if  he  can’t  have  plenty  of  good  food,  meat, 
and  that,  we  shan’t  rear  him,  poor  little 
fellow  !  and  he  turns  away  now  from  sop 
and  potatoes,  and  even  the  rice  pudding  he 
used  to  be  so  fond  of.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Barnett,  with  a 
sigh.  “You  must  get  him  meat,  even  if  we 
go  without  aught  but  bread.” 

“  Such  a  price  as  it  is !  What  is  a  pound 
when  you’ve  got  it?  Ninepence  is  the 
cheapest.” 

Barnett  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  say,  “  Do 
the  best  you  can,”  and  went  out  with  a 
sorrowful  face. 

The  hedge  he  had  to  cut  was  far  from 
home.  He  would  have  lost  more  time  in 
going  backwards  and  forwards  than  he 
could  afford,  so  he  got  into  a  hovel  in  the 
field  when  he  was  hungry  enough — or 
rather  too  hungry  to  work  any  longer — and 
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1  cgan  on  liis  meal.  It  was  nothing  but 
bread  and  potatoes,  and  a  bit  of  breast  of 
mutton  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 
After  a  mouthful  or  two  he  looked  at  it,  and 
thought  his  wife  had  hardly  given  him  a 
fair  quantity  ;  but  when  he  remembered  that 
it  was  Wednesday,  and  that  the  bit  cooked 
on  Sunday  was  but  a  bit ,  and  that  every  one 
had  had  a  taste,  and  he  had  had  a  portion 
Qvery  day  since,  and  would  have  till  Sunday 
came  again,  unless  he  gave  it  up  for  poor 
Jemmy,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  felt  vexed 
that  his  wife  and  children  should  have 
nothing  at  all  but  bread  and  potatoes  all 
the  week. 

Even  the  three  eldest  boys,  who  all 
worked  at  something,  found  their  wages 
hardly  enough  to  buy  boots,  and  fared  no 
better  than  the  others.  As  to  their  mother, 
she  had  dined  on  tea  and  dry  toast  every 
day  except  Sunday,  unless  she  could  get 
some  milk  to  make  a  pudding  for  a  treat. 

He  grew  very  sad  as  the  wasting  form  of 
his  youngest  child  came  into  his  mind.  He 
began  to  feel  as  if  he  was  hardly  treated. 
In  the  short  prayer  he  had  uttered  that 
morning  by  his  bedside  he  had  asked  for 
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daily  bread-^as  much  as  was  needful  for  all 
liis  family,  and  be  bad  pleaded  tbe  promise 
at  tbe  end,  “  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.” 
He  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  done  this 
many  days,  yet  the  food  they  got  was  too 
poor  and  scant  for  health  and  strength.  Yet, 
surely,  God  did  hear  prayer,  Jesus  did  in¬ 
tercede. 

He  had  more  than  once  been  thus  tempted. 
At  such  times  he  had  always  followed  the 
advice  of  his  minister,  and  called  to  mind 
some  of  the  special  promises  of  God’s  pro¬ 
vidence,  such  as,  “  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon 
Thee;  and  Thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  duo 
season  “  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good  ; 
so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed  and  many  others.  This 
he  did  now  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  joyful ; 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  promises. 

“Oh,  Barnett!  you  at  dinner?  You  are 
getting  on  well  with  the  hedge,”  said  the 
farmer  for  whom  he  was  working,  walking 
across  the  field  to  the  house.  “  It’s  a  cold 
place  to  eat  cold  meat  in  :  you  can  get  your 
dinner,  while  you  work  for  me,  by  our  kitchen 
fire.” 
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Barnett  thanked  him,  hut  said  he  was 
used  to  cold  dinners,  and  only  wished  he 
could  get  something  more  than  bread  ;  but 
butcher’s  meat  was  so  high,  and  his  little 
boy,  who  sadly  wanted  meat,  was  pining 
away,  to  his  and  his  wife’s  great  sorrow. 

“  That’s  bad,  and  bad  for  a  working  man 
and  growing  lads,”  said  the  farmer.  “  Come 
up  with  me  to  the  house,  and  I’ll  give  you 
something  that  will  warm  you  nicely.” 

Barnett  was  walking  on  by  the  farmer’s 
side  in  no  time.  It  was  a  plate  of  fried 
meat,  mutton  by  the  taste,  that  was  set 
before  him  by  the  farmer’s  orders,  as  much 
as  he  could  eat,  and  more  than  he  ever  got 
at  home.  There  were  vegetables,  and,  to 
make  it  more  tasty,  a  little  bit  of  hot  pickle 
was  added  to  it — it  drew  out  the  flavour  of 
the  meat,  he  was  told. 

“  It  wants  nothing  to  do  that,”  said  Bar¬ 
nett,  who  had  not  felt  so  strong  for  work 
since  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  his  early 
vigour  carried  him  on  through  hunger  and 
toil. 

“  Well,  now,”  said  the  farmer,  “  I  think 
you  might  manage  better  about  your  food 
than  you  do.  You  are  under  fifty,  I  know, 
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yet  you  will  soon  be  an  old  man.  Hard  work 
like  yours  wants  solid  nourishment ;  and  if 
you  mean  to  keep  on  with  the  one  you 
should  get  the  other.” 

“Ay,  true  enough  ;  but  you  see,  sir,  with 
the  price  meat  is,  how  can  I  ?  I  never 
drink,  passing  half  a  pint  of  beer  now  and 
then,  and  meat,  that  would  do  me  more  good 
than  all  the  beer  in  the  public,  is  a  real  im¬ 
possibility.  Why,  look  at  rent,  and  a  bit  of 
coal  and  clothes,  and  above  them,  shoes — 
how  can  I  get  a  bit  of  meat  at  9d.  or  lOd.  a 
pound  ? ” 

“  Did  you  ever  try  the  Australian  meat?” 

“  What,  cooked-up  stuff  brought  over  in 
tins?”  said  Barnett,  contemptuously. 

“  Yes,  you  can  get  it  at  6d.  a  pound.” 

“  Thankee  !  ”  said  Barnett.  “  How  do  I 
know  it  isn’t  horseflesh  or  some  other 
stuff?” 

“  You  know  mutton  by  the  taste,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“Yes,  I  could  tell  it  was  mutton  you  gave 
me  to-day.” 

“  Very  good.  Then  if  you  once  found  the 
Australian  meat  was  not  mutton  you  might 
give  it  up.  But  you  see  they  have  no 
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temptation  to  send  anything  but  mutton 
and  beef.  Before  they  sent  the  flesh  of  their 
animals  to  England  they  used  to  throw  it 
away,  having  no  use  for  it,  and  wanting 
only  the  fleeces  and  hides  for  trade.  In 
1869  there  were  forty  million  sheep  and 
three  million  six  thousand  cattle  in  Australia, 
— enough  to  make  it  unlikely  they  would  kill 
their  horses,  which  are  far  more  valuable  to 
them.” 

Barnett  was  struck  by  this  ;  but  he  and 
his  wife,  and  the  people  about,  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  -thought  of  being  fed  on  meat 
that  was  too  cheap  to  be  the  right  thing. 

“Ah!  that’s  it:  prejudice,  Barnett— ^ all 
prejudice.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  a  few 
things.  If  I  buy  a  leg  of  mutton  at  lOd. 
a  pound,  supposing  it  weighs  9^1b.,  by  the 
time  it  is  roasted  it  will  weigh  6^1b.,  losing 
the  rest  in  cooking.  Well,  when  I  have 
taken  off  l^lb.  for  bones,  it  leaves  me  some¬ 
where  about  51b.  for  eating,  and  the  gravy 
coming  from  that  brings  it  down  again  to 
what  makes  the  price  of  lOd.  just  double,  and 
my  leg  costs  me  20d.  a  pound  ;  and  all  the 
meat  you  buy  is  at  the  same  rate,  remem¬ 
ber.  Now,  don’t  you  think  it  would  have 
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been  a  nice  thing  if  your  bit  of  breast  of 
mutton  last  Sunday  had  been  twice  the  size 
it  was  for  the  same  money?” 

“  Yes,  sure,  providing  it  was  good  Eng¬ 
lish  mutton.” 

“  Like  that  I  gave  you  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  was  first-rate,”  said  Barnett. 

“  That  was  Australian  mutton,”  said  the 
farmer.  “  I  got  a  tin  for  myself,  that  I  might 
know  what  it  was  before  recommending  it 
to  my  poor  neighbours.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  !  And  you  like  it,  and 
mean  to  live  on  it?”  asked  Barnett. 

“  I  like  it  ;  and  if  I  were  poor,  I  should 
be  thankful  to  live  on  it.  But  I  am  not,  and 
as  I  have  large  dealings  with  the  butchers, 
who  buy  my  stock,  it  is  but  fair  I  should 
pay  for  their  meat.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  there  should  be  one  sort 
of  meat  for  poor  and  another  for  rich,”  said 
Barnett,  in  some  displeasure. 

“  There  are  both  poor  and  rich,”  said  the 
farmer.  “  Will  they  ever  cease  in  this 
world  ?  ” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  said  Barnett,  sigh¬ 
ing. 

“  Are  your  shirts  as  fine  as  mine  r —  are 
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mine  as  fine  as  my  lord’s  at  the  castle?  Can’t 
you  see  that,  by  the  rule  of  cheap  or  dear, 
you  would  never  buy  a  garment  or  a  shoe! 
Now,  instead  of  feeling  it  a  hardship,  you 
should  count  it  a  mercy  that  there  is  a  meat 
which  the  poor  can  get— meat  as  good,  I  am 
sure,  as  what  the  rich  pay  so  dear  for  ;  and 
you,  being  a  man  who  believes  in  God,  as  I 
think  you  do,  ought  to  see  that  your  coming 
up  here  and  tasting  my  mutton  is  a  kind  of 
Providence,  showing  how  you  may  feed  up 
your  sick  child,  and  keep  yourself  and  your 
working  lads  in  health.” 

Barnett  thought  directly  of  his  daily 
prayers  for  help,  and  was  much  struck,  for 
he  felt  they  had  been  heard,  and  thus  an¬ 
swered. 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  he  said.  “PU  try 
and  raise  the  money  for  a  tin.  Sarah  will 
make  it  go  a  good  way,  and  maybe  you  can 
tell  me  how  to  cook  it,  sir  ?  ” 

“  You  may  eat  it  cold,  cutting  it  in  slices 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  then  you  will 
see  that  the  grain  of  it  is  beautiful ;  or  you 
may  stew  it ;  or  you  may  just  warm  it  in 
the  gravy  ;  or  you  may  fry  it,  or  do  almost 
anything  with  it — a  clever  hand  may.” 
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“  Well,  I  hope  Sarah  will  take  to  it ;  it’s 
certainly  first-rate,”  said  Barnett,  with  a  full 
heart. 

And  as  he  mused  over  his  day’s  ad¬ 
ventures  while  he  went  on  with  his  work, 
being  well  fed  and  warm,  strong  and  heart- 
cheered,  he  said,  devoutly,  in  a  reverent 
voice,  “  How.  excellent  is  Thy  lovingkind¬ 
ness,  0  Lord !  therefore  the  children  of  men 
put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings.” 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIG, 

AND  WHAT  THE  BOYS  HID. 


irJ  ”  cried  a  stout  lad  over  a 
hedge,  to  another  at  work  in  the 
field,  “have  you  been  at  home 
this  day  or  two  ?  ” 

“No,”  answered  Jack. 

“  Come  here  then,”  cried  the 
other,  beckoning  him  to  approach. 

So  Jack  went  to  the  hedge,  to  hear  what 
his  brother  Sam  had  to  say. 

“  I  was  there  last  night  ;  and  father’s  not 
quite  right  since  the  cold  he  caught,  and 
mother’s  taking  on  finely  :  she  says  they  11 
have  to  sell  the  pig.” 

a  oh,  what  a  pity  !  ”  exclaimed  J ack,  much 
concerned. 
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“  Yes  ;  she  says  she  don’t  see  how  to  help 
it.  Keep  is  dear,  and,  father  not  working, 
it’s  all  she  can  do  to  get  on  ;  and  the  rent  is 
running  high,  and  she  can’t  go  out  wash¬ 
ing,  as  she  did  ;  it’s  too  much  for  her,  she 
is  but  weakly.” 

“  Oh  no,  I’m  afraid  she’ll  never  go  washing 
no  more,”  said  Jack,  sorrowfully,  for  he  was 
very  fond  of  his  mother. 

“  It  frets  father  a  deal,  and  I  can  see  it’s  a 
wonderful  trouble  to  her,  selling  the  pig.  It 
will  be  a  wonderful  difference  to  them  at 
Christmas  to  have  no  pig  to  kill,  and  never  a 
bit  of  bacon  when  summer  comes,  and  meat 
so  terribly  dear  :  it’s  no  wonder  they  vex 
about  it.” 

Sam  said  all  this  with  much  concern,  and 
stood  pulling  off  little  twigs  from  the  hedge 
and  throwing  them  over  it. 

“  Have  you  been  to  Dick?”  asked  Jack. 

u  No,”  said  Sam. 

u  Then  he  don’t  know  it  ?  ” 

“  He  don’t,”  said  Sam  ;  “  he  haven’t  been 
home  these  five  Sundays.” 

“  I’m  a  going  to  Wiston  with  the  cart  in 
the  morning  ;  I  shall  pass  by  his  place  ;  I’ll 
give  him  a  call  and  tell  him,”  said  Jack. 
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“Do;  I’m  busy  just  now,  and  can’t  get 
away  ;  but  maybe  we  might  all  of  us  together 
keep  the  pig.  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  that  was  in  my  thoughts  ;  we’ll 
hear  what  Dick  says  ;  he  gets  most  wages. 
I’ve  been  saving  for  a  pair  of  boots  for 
Sundays,  but  I  don’t  mind  waiting  for  them. 
I’ll  give  what  I’ve  got.” 

“  And  I’m  a  bit  low,  that’s  the  worst  of  it,” 
said  Sam.  “  I  bought  me  that  jacket  in  the 
spring,  and  it  took  all  I  had,  and  I’ve  saved 
nothing  since  ;  but  when  my  wages  comes 
due  I’ll  give  it  all  up,  and  welcome.” 

“  Then  we  can  do  it,  I  think,  even  if  Dick 
doesn’t  come  along  with  us.  He’s  fond  of 
keeping  his  money  ;  but  I’m  sure  he’ll  help 
now,”  said  Jack. 

So  the  plan  was  made  out,  and  Jack  was 
to  see  Dick  the  next  morning,  and  one  or 
the  other  would  go  to  Sam  ;  and  when  they 
had  come  to  a  certain  conclusion  that  the  pig 
could  be  kept,  Sam,  living  nearest  to  home, 
was  to  carry  the  news  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Dick  was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  a 
very  steady,  hard-working  lad  he  was.  He 
got  good  wages,  and  took  care  of  them;  he  was 
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always  very  respectful  to  his  parents,  and 
passed  for  a  good  son  ;  but  he  was,  as  Jack 
observed,  inclined  to  be  stingy.  Perhaps 
he  saw  how  silly  girls  and  boys  were  in 
throwing  away  their  earnings  on  dress,  etc  , 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  their  folly. 
But  so  it  was  that  Sam  and  Jack  thought  in 
their  hearts  he  was  getting  too  careful,  and 
that  considering  what  he  owed  to  their  father 
and  mother,  he  did  not  show  his  gratitude 
and  duty  with  enough  generosity. 

However,  they  were  quiet  boys  and  fond 
of  one  another,  and  more  inclined  to  look  for 
good  in  each  other  than  evil,  for  their  parents, 
being  God-fearing,  had  brought  them  up  well. 

Jack  was  at  Wist  on  betimes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  he  was  returning,  meaning  to 
stop  at  Dick’s,  he  met  him  in  the  road .  After 
a  greeting,  Jack  unfolded  the  matter  about 
the  pig,  but  said  nothing  of  his  and  Sam’s 
intentions,  hoping  Dick  would  start  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  his  own  accord.  However,  Dick 
looked  grave,  and  said  it  was  a  bad  job 
indeed,  and  he  was  sorry  to  his  heart  for 
them,  for  he  was  sure  they  would  find  a 
great  miss  of  their  pig. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  thought  Jack.  But  he  wrnnt 
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on  a  little  longer,  to  see  if  anything  more 
would  come  of  it.  Finding  nothing  more 
did  come,  he  said, — 

“  So  you  are  willing  for  the  pig  to  go  ?  ” 

Dick  stared,  and  Jack  said,  “  I  thought  as 
you’d  try  your  hand  to  save  it.” 

“  What !  me  keep  a  pig  for  them  all  the 
year  till  Christmas,  and  meal  at  the  price  it 
is?”  cried  Dick,  indignantly.  “No  ;  I  don’t 
mind  going  shares  with  you  and  Sam  in 
bujdng  a  bit  of  bacon  for  a  present  for  them 
at  Christmas,  but  I  can’t  do  no  more.” 

“  Oh,  can’tyou?  ”  said  Jack,  coolly,  “  Then 
that  won’t  answer  ;  so  no  more  about  it ;  me 
and  Sam  must  do  it  ourselves.” 

“  Do  what  ?  ”  asked  Dick. 

“  Save  the  pig  to  be  sure,”  said  Jack. 

“How  will  you  do  that?”  asked  Dick, 
colouring. 

“Well,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  giving  up 
Sunday  boots  and  a  few  things  besides,  and 
getting  master  to  let  them  have  what  meal 
and  taters  they  want,  and  me  working  it 
out ;  and  Sam’s  going  to  give  up  all  his 
wages  at  Martlemas.” 

Dick  looked  ashamed  ;  he  said,  “  I  don’t 
see  that  all  your  hard  savings  ought 
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to  go  so  ;  I’m  sure  they  wouldn’t  wish 
it.” 

‘‘No.  They  wouldn’t,  but  we  do.  That  is, 
Sam  and  me,  remembering  how  good  they 
have  always  been  to  us,  and  given  us  all 
they  could  when  we  wanted  it,  don’t  think 
civil  words  and  good  wishes  is  all  they 
should  get  from  us,”  said  Jack,  cracking 
his  whip  for  the  horse  to  go  on. 

“  Stop  !  ”  said  Dick.  “  Are  you  going  to 
see  Sam  ?  ” 

“lam,”  said  Jack,  who  looked  very  tall 
as  he  stood  upright  in  the  empty  cart. 

“  Then  you  can  say — I’ll  go  shares,”  said 
Dick. 

Jack  only  nodded  and  went  on.  He  was 
so  angry  with  Dick  for  having  to  be 
shamed  into  his  duty,  that  he  couldn’t  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  more  :  he  almost  felt  un¬ 
willing  to  let  him  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  affair.  Suddenly  he  stopped  the  cart 
and  waited  for  Dick,  who  was  running  after 
him,  to  come  up. 

I’ll  go  full  shares !  ”  cried  Dick,  out  of 
breath. 

“Please  yourself,”  said  Jack.  “We thought 
it  would  have  been  ill-natured  to  leave  you 
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out,  or  I  wouldn’t  have  told  you  about  it.” 
With  this  he  drove  off,  and  soon  told  Sam 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Dick. 

“  I’ve  a  good  mind  he  shouldn’t  be  in  it !  ” 
said  Sam. 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  said  Jack;  “but 
maybe  father  and  mother  will  take  it  better 
coming  from  us  all  three,  so  let  him  have 
his  part.” 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  were  duly 
apprized  that  the  pig  was  not  to  be  sold  ; 
and  very  happy  it  made  them.  Moreover, 
a  trifle  was  raised  between  Sam  and  Jack 
towards  the  rent ;  so,  as  the  old  man  got 
a  little  better,  and  managed  to  do  a  half¬ 
day’s  work  now  and  then,  and  his  wife 
got  a  job  of  mop-spinning  for  a  shop  in  the 
town,  through  the  interest  of  J ack’s  mistress, 
who  had  a  great  respect  for  the  family,  they 
began  to  hold  up  their  heads  again,  and  at 
Christmas  there  was  a  grand  pig-killing 
as  usual.  The  mother,  with  great  delight, 
made  a  pie  for  each  of  the  boys,  who  dined 
at  home  on  Christmas  Day,  on  a  noble  dish 
of  pig’s  fry,  with  plenty  of  apple  sauce  from 
the  fruit  of  the  little  tree  behind  the  house, 
and  sage  and  onions  from  the  garden. 
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Jack’s  boots  were  none  of  tbe  handsomest, 
certainly,  and  Sam  would  have  looked 
smarter  if  he  had  been  able  to  buy  a  gay 
waistcoat  to  wear  under  his  new  jacket ;  but 
these  things,  instead  of  spoiling  their 
appetites,  made  them  eat  with  the  greater 
relish. 

“  Lads,”  said  their  father,  “  I  am  sure  I 
never  saw  a  happier  Christmas  Day  than 
this.  The  goodness  of  God  in  giving  us 
dutiful  children,  I  can’t  speak  about :  it’s  too 
much  for  poor  words  like  mine  !  ” 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  and  all  sat  silent.  Soon  he  began 
again.  u  This  is  the  joyfullest  day  in  the 
year  to  all  true  Christians,  when  the 
Prince  of  Peace  came  down  from  heaven 
to  live  a  poor  life  and  die  a  cruel  death 
for  a  very  ungrateful  world.  Oh,  lads,  if 
our  hearts  are  knit  together  by  His  love, 
we  shall  think  little  of  the  burdens  we  can 
help  to  shift  off  each  other’s  shoulders.  And 
I  bless  Him,  beyond  all  His  goodness  to  us, 
for  this :  I  believe  it  is  His  love  at  the 
bottom  that  has  made  you  good  lads  to 
father  and  mother,  and  to  hold  to  each  other 
as  brothers  should.” 
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The  hearts  of  the  three  lads  were  deeply 
impressed,  and  as  they  went  down  the  lane 
together  that  evening  Jack  and  Sam  said 
how  thankful  they  ought  to  be  for  having 
had  God-fearing  parents.  Dick  said  nothing, 
but  he  cordially  bade  them  good-night. 

The  next  Saturday,  as  Jack  was  at  work, 
a,  parcel  was  thrown  over  the  hedge  ;  and 
in  it  he  found  a  grand  pair  of  Sunday 
boots. 

An  hour  after  a  red  plush  waistcoat  was 
put  into  Sam’s  hands.  It  must  be  Dick 
that  had  done  it ;  and  that  night  they 
went  to  him.  He  laughed,  and  said  they 
were  quite  welcome  to  the  things.  He 
owed  them  the  best  of  turns  for  putting  him 
up  to  what  he  had  well  nigh  forgotten  his 
duty  to  his  parents — and  he  wouldn’t 
have  missed  the  pleasure  of  that  Christmas 
Day  for  twice  what  the  waistcoat  and  boots 
cost  him. 

Let  fathers  and  mothers  who  wish  to 
have  for  sons  such  lads  as  Dick  and  Sam 
and  Jack,  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  set  them  an  example  of  holiness  and 
love,  and  they  will  surely  have  the  blessing 
they  desire. 


THE  CLOTHING  CLUB. 


WHO  EEALLY  WANTS  IT? 


n  a  hamlet  that  lay  on  the  borders 
of  a  town  of  considerable  size  and 
importance,  lived  a  gentleman 
whose  infirm  health  obliged  him  to 
lead  a  very  quiet  life.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  kind-hearted  man.  His 
housekeeper  knew  how  bountiful  he  was  to 
the  poor,  though  she  never  talked  about  it, 
for,  having  lived  with  him  many  years,  she 
had  got  into  his  way  of  keeping  things  to 
herself. 

One  day  Mr.  Goldenhart  (that  was  her 
master’s  name)  said  to  her,  “I  mean  to 
establish  a  clothing  club,  Sarah.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a  means  of  making  the 
women  thrifty  of  their  pence?” 
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He  then  told  her  how  he  meant  to  work 
it :  he  was  determined  to  turn  it  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  ways.  He  would  receive  their 
money  weekly,  enter  it  in  their  books,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  return  it  to  them 
with  as  much,  added  to  it  as  he  thought  thev 
deserved.  “Those  who  really  want  it  shall 
have  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound,”  he  said. 

“Dear  me,  sir,  it  will  cost  you  a  mint  of 
money,  then,”  said  Sarah;  “for  there  isn’t 
one  that  won’t  tell  you  she  does  really  want.” 

“  No  doubt,”  he  answered,  laughing  ; 
“  but  I  shall  not  listen  to  what  they  tell  me, 
I  shall  judge  for  myself.” 

Then  he  told  her  he  should  give  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  sixpence,  five  shillings, 
and  half  a  crown  in  the  pound,  according  to 
his  judgment ;  and  to  those  who  did  not 
want  he  should  return  their  money.  This 
Sarah  made  known  to  the  hamlet.  She 
went  to  the  shop,  and  to  the  tailor’s  wife, 
and  they  soon  spread  the  news. 

The  next  Monday  many  were  seen  around 
the  green  gate,  waiting  to  give  in  their 
pence  and  receive  their  books.  Mr.  Golden- 
hart  had  them  brought  into  the  kitchen,  and 
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then  lie  gave  them  his  views  of  what  real 
want  was,  and  how  those  who  wanted 
should  try  to  help  themselves.  “I  don’t 
intend  to  throw  away  my  money  on  the 
wasters,  nor  on  those  who  have  enough.  I 
shall  he  able  to  find  out  who  are  such  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  act  in  strict  justice 
by  them  and  by  all,  according  to  my  rules.” 
Then  he  repeated  his  rules. 

The  women  took  their  books  without  an 
answer.  There  was  not  one  who  would 
have  confessed  herself  a  waster ;  and  every¬ 
body  hoped,  however  the  rest  might  fare, 
she  should  get  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Time  went  on,  spring  passed,  summer 
followed,  autumn  came,  and  winter  closed 
the  year.  Twelve  months  had  gone  by 
since  the  first  morning  that  the  poor  women 
of  Mill  worth  had  crowded  round  the  little 
green  gate.  There  they  stood  again,  full  of 
hope.  Mr.  Goldenhart  sat  in  the  kitchen, 
an  inkstand  on  the  table,  and  a  large  book 
open  before  him.  There  were  also  piles  of 
pence,  silver,  and  gold  standing  in  order, 
on  which  the  women,  you  may  be  sure,  cast 
very  loving  eyes.  He  took  the  books  as 
Sarah  handed  them  to  him,  and  examined 
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them  one  by  one,  comparing  them  with  his 
own  account. 

“I  see  these  are  correct,”  he  said.  “But 
how  is  it,  Mrs.  Brice,  that  you  have  not 
brought  your  pence  for  seven  weeks?” 

A  very  decent-looking  woman  stepped 
forward  and  answered  that  her  husband  had 
had  ague  fits  so  badly  that  she  was  short  of 
money,  being  obliged  to  depend  on  what 
she  got  by  washing  and  other  work. 

u  But  these  few  pence  would  not  have 
made  much  difference,”  said  Mr.  Goldenhart. 
“  My  advice  was,  deny  yourselves  in  any¬ 
thing,  but  keep  up  the  habit  of  saving  these 
pence.” 

“I  did,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Brice,  “till  I  must 
have  taken  my  little  boy  from  the  school  if 
I  had  brought  the  money  ” 

“  But  your  little  boy’s  learning  won’t 
keep  you  warm,  nor  buy  him  shoes,”  said 
'  he,  looking  at  her  through  his  great  silver 
spectacles. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Brice,  who,  though 
she  was  a  very  quiet,  modest  woman,  was 
not  afraid  to  answer.  “  I  know  that ;  but  you 
said,  when  you  told  us  to  save,  that  we  were 
not  to  consider  the  present  so  much  as  to 
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look  to  the  future,  and  that  was  what  I  did. 
I’d  rather  make  shift  with  what  I’ve  got 
now,  and  keep  Tom  without  Sunday  boots, 
than  stop  him  in  his  learning,  for  that  will 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  he’ll  be  able  all  the 
sooner  to  help  himself ;  and  besides,  sir, 
when  he  sees  that  I  think  so  much  of  his 
schooling,  it  makes  him  think  much  of  it 
too.” 

Mr.  Goldenhart  smiled  and  said,  “  You 
are  a  good  mother  and  a  sensible  woman  ; 
you  shall  have  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings, 
for  if  you  had  not  wanted,  you  would  not 
have  kept  back  your  pence.  Sarah,  pay 
her  and  he  pointed  to  the  sum  she  wTas  to 
receive,  which  he  had  written  down  in  her 
book.  Then,  when  she  had  been  paid,  he 
said,  “You  can  go,  Mrs.  Brice;  you  know 
the  value  of  time,  I  know,  for  I  have  looked 
over  my  book,  and  I  don’t  find  one  notice 
there  of  my  having  seen  in  you  during  the 
year  the  marks  of  a  ivcister.” 

The  other  women  looked  rather  uneasy 
when  they  heard  of  this  book ,  and  began  to 
wonder  how  they  stood  in  it.  They  soon 
found  out.  One  by  one  they  were  called 
forward,  and,  although  two  of  them  escaped 
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■with  praise  and  ten  shillings  in  the  pound, 
’the  rest  were  told  of  facts  which  they  could 
not  contradict,  that  reduced  their  claims  to 
’seven  and  sixpence,  five  shillings,  and  half 
a  crown — and  nothing :  there  were  hut  two 
•or  three  left. 

“Mrs.  Compton,  surely  you  wouldn’t  ask 
for  more  than  your  own  money  !  ”  said  Mr. 
‘Goldenhart,  looking  at  her  with  very  wicle- 
•open  eyes,  as  she  came  forward. 

Mrs.  Compton  had  on  a  very  smart  gown 
•and  shawl.  As  she  was  a  miserably  untidy 
-wife  and  rgother,  allowing  her  husband  and 
•children  to  go  in  unwashed  rags,  it  was 
most  probable  that  her  beautiful  clothing 
•did  not  continue  beneath  these  outward 
..garments.  She  had  a  fine  bonnet,  with 
Mowers  and  broad  bright  ribbon  strings. 
She  looked  confused  when  Mr.  Goldenhart, 
still  staring  at  her,  waited  for  an  answer. 
Then  she  said  her  husband  was  out  of  work, 
nnd  her  children  were  weakly  ;  and  they 
'hadn’t  tasted  butcher’s  meat  all  the  winter. 

“  No,  I  don’t  see  what  there  can  be  for  the 
cupboard  when  all  the  money  goes  on  the 
back,”  said  Mr.  Goldenhart.  “  Give  Mrs. 
Gompton  her  own  back  again.  I  can’t  afford 
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to  find  people  in  flowers  and  finery  *  I’ve 
got  better  ways  of  spending  my  money,” 
lie  said.  “And  I  see  nothing  in  my  book 
that  makes  me  alter  my  opinion  of  you.” 

Mrs.  Compton  was  very  angry,  and  almost 
cried.  She  had  foolishly  dressed  herself  in 
her  best,  thinking  to  be  admired  and  thought 
much  of.  Jane  Tucker  and  Hannah  Forby, 
two  women  who  certainly  couldn’t  be 
accused  of  spending  their  money  on  their 
backs,  now  remained  to  be  settled  with. 
Mr.  Goldenhart  looked  at  them,  and  turned 
over  his  book  and  read,  and  turned  it  over 
and  read  again. 

“  What  is  he  reading  about  ?  ”  they 
thought,  as  they  looked  at  each  other. 

“  Return  their  money,”  he  said  ;  “I 
don’t  give  to  ivasters. ” 

They  soon  found  their  tongues.  They 
wasters !  Why,  they  had  nothing  to  waste  ; 
and  they  gave  a  list  of  all  their  hardships 
and  wants,  and  the  trouble  they  had  to  get 
bread  for  their  children.  As  for  clothes,  they 
couldn’t  go  like  Mrs.  Brice,  to  say  nothing 
of  Bet  Compton. 

Mr.  Goldenhart,  in  reply,  asked  how  much 
they  could  earn  in  a  day. 
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“  A  skilling,”  they  both  answered. 

And  can  you  always  get  work?”  he 
asked. 

Yes,  they  thought  they  could. 

Then,  putting  your  victuals  at  sixpence 
a  day,  and  a  working  day  being  twelve 
hours  long,  your  time  is  worth  threehalf- 
pence  an  hour.  Very  well,”  he  said,  taking 
off  his  spectacles  and  laying  them  down,  and 
sitting  back  in  his  chair  ;  “at  that  rate  you 
have  wasted  nearly  fifteen  shillings  to  my 
knowledge  during  the  year.  Only  yester- 
day  you  threw  threepence  away.  I  can  see 
Parry’s  cottage  from  my  study  window.  I 
went  in  there  to  write  at  two  o’clock, 
and  saw  }mu  standing  together  gossiping 
by  the  door.  At  four  o’clock  I  put  away 
my  papers  and  looked  out,  and  there  you 
were  still.” 

The  two  women  looked  confounded.  They 
said  they  had  gone  to  ask  Mrs.  Parry  about 
a  place  she  knew  of  for  Jane’s  eldest  girl, 
and  she  had  kept  them  waiting,  being  out 
washing. 

Phis  excuse  Mr.  Goldenhart  disposed  of, 
and  then  showed  them  his  book,  where  ho 
had  marked  down  continually,  “  Saw  Jane 
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Tucker  and  Hannah  Forhy  gossiping ,”  with 
tile  addition,  very  often,  of,  “  Passed  them  at 
it  ichen  I  went  out ,  found  them  at  it  when  I 
came  home ,  one  hour  and  a  half  afterwards T 
“  Altogether,”  lie  said,  “these  hours  added 
up  come  to  nearly  ten  days,  and  ten  days’ 
work  are  worth  to  you  fifteen  shillings — of 
course  I  say  nothing  of  what  you  talk  about. 
It  ought  to  be  something  very  useful  to  be 
worth  the  price  of  the  time  ;  but  while  you* 
can  afford  to  throw  away  fifteen  shillings,  I 
shall  keep  my  money  for  those  who  know 
the  value  of  time,  and  take  care  of  it.” 

Jane  Tucker  and  Hannah  Forby  coulcl 
have  thrown  their  books  at  Mr.  Goldenharf 
they  were  so  angry  ;  but  he  said  no  more. 
They  took  their  money  and  away  they  went. 

If  he  had  given  them  twice  ten  shillings- 
in  the  pound  ho  could  not  have  done  them 
a  more  effectual  service  than  he  did  by 
this  rebuke.  After  this,  they  seldom  met. 
without  remembering,  “There  goes  threc- 
lialfpence  !  ”  and  the  loss  of  Mr.  Goldenhart’  s. 
bounty,  and  their  own  fifteen  shillings,  went 
far  to  cure  them  of  a  ruinous  and  wicked 
habit. 
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n  the  village  of  Attleby 
stood  a  good  -  sized  neat 
cottage :  it  was  indeed 
something  beyond  a  cot¬ 
tage,  for  it  had  good  square 
brick  Avails,  sash  AvindoAvs, 
and  a  bright  green-painted 
door,  that  Avanted  nothing 
but  a  knocker  to  make  it 
fit  for  a  toAATn-house  ;  but 
there  AA^as  only  one  knocker  in  all  Attleby, 

and  that  Avas  at  the  vicarage. 

The  OAvner  of  this  comfortable  d\A  clhng 
Avas  a  Avidow.  She  had  been  left  in  easy 
circumstances  by  her  husband,  and  as  her 
expenses  were  small  she  grew  richer  every 
year. 
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r°  pay  her  a  visit,  and  see  how  clean  and 
nicely  furnished  her  house  was,  how  well 
filled  her  garden  was,  and  thriving  her  pet 
poultry  and  pet  flowers  were,  you  would  say 
that  hers  was  a  perfect  lot. 

She  had  great  cleverness  in  rearing 
flowers,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and 
her  square  sash  windows  were  full,  quite 
early  in  the  summer,  of  the  gayest  blossoms 
— petunias,  geraniums,  calceolarias,  and 
fuchsias. 

Close  by  this  house  was  a  real  cottage, 
with  mud  walls,  three  planks  fastened  to¬ 
gether  for  a  door,  and  one  small  window  of 
six  small  panes.  The  inside  was  not  more 
prosperous-looking  than  the  outside :  one 
room  and  a  loft  above  made  up  its  contents, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  furniture. 
The  owner  of  it  was  also  a  widow.  Her 
husband  had  died  after  twenty-one  weeks  of 
fever,  and  left  her  with  no  other  riches  than 
six  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  an 
infant.  She  had  a  parish  allowance,  and  con¬ 
trived  with  that  and  very  hard  labour  to 
maintain  them.  To  peep  through  that  little 
window  into  that  dismal-looking  room  when 
she  had  gone  out  to  work,  leaving  her  infant 
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with  its  grandmother,  and  her  other  children 
quartered  on  such  neighbours  as  would  let 
them  run  errands,  scare  birds,  or  do  such 
trifling  work  for  them,  was  enough  to  make 
you  wonder  how  she  could  struggle  through 
life  with  such  a  poor  home  to  come  to  after 
a  weary  day’s  toil.  No  fire  ever  burned 
in  that  grate,  except  to  boil  the  kettle  night 
and  morning  and  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
situation  was  low  and  damp,  the  walls  were 
dark  and  discoloured,  the  brick  floor  was 
broken  in  places  ;  and  you  felt  sure,  if  you 
could  go  up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft, 
you  would  find  the  same  desolate  scene. 

There  was  but  a  field  between  Peggy 
Bray’s  mud  cottage  and  Mrs.  Tanner’s  com¬ 
fortable  house  ;  but  in  circumstances  there 
was  a  world-wide  difference. 

Calling  one  morning  on  Mrs.  Tanner,  I 
found  her  busy  writing.  She  said  she  had 
been  receiving  some  money  for  rent,  and 
was  putting  it  down,  if  I  would  excuse  her. 
I  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  when  she  had 
finished  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  “You  see, 
ma’am,  since  I  lost  my  good  husband  I  have 
had  to  look  to  all  this  business  myself,  and 
it’s  a  very  unpleasant  one.” 
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“  How  so,  Mrs.  Tanner  ?  Have  you  bad 
tenants  ?  ” 

“  Not  that  exactly  ;  I  can’t  complain  of 
them  altogether ;  but  there’s  always  a 
trouble  with  house  property — repairs  wanted 
so  often,  and  sometimes  not  quite  regular 
with  rents.  Then  one  hears  things  against 
the  characters  of  tenants,  and  it  makes  one 
fuss  ;  and  being  a  poor  widow  woman,  you 
know,  ma’am,  I  am  likely  to  be  imposed  on. 
It  was  different  when  my  husband  was  alive.” 

Seeing  that  she  was  getting  very  mourn¬ 
ful,  I  turned  the  conversation  on  her  flowers, 
and  admired  them.  She  pointed  out  those 
she  considered  the  best,  and  told  me  what 
she  had  been  offered  for  one  by  the  gardener 
at  Wickham,  but  finished  by  saying,  “They 
would  be  much  finer  if  they  were  not  nipped 
up  by  the  winter  ;  this  is  such  a  cold  place.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  consider  it  the 
healthiest  air  I  ever  was  in,”  I  replied. 

u  May  be  so,  ma’am,  for  yow,  but  it’s  over 
cold  for  flowers  ;  and  indeed  it  doesn’t  agree 
with  me  well.  I  came  from  a  warmer  place, 
and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  trouble  of  letting  the 
house,  and  probably  losing  by  it,  I  would  go 
and  live  among  my  old  friends  again.” 
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“  It  isn’t  every  one  that  lias  the  power  of 
choosing,  as  yon  have,”  I  said. 

“  No,  ma’am,  that’s  true  ;  but  I  often  wish  I 
hadn’t,  for  I  think  I  should  be  more  satisfied. 
When  one  knows  one  must  put  up  with  things 
one  doesn’t  seem  to  feel  them  so  much.” 

We  went  to  look  at  the  poultry. 

“  What  has  become  of  your  beautiful 
Spanish  "breed,  Mrs  Tanner?”  I  exclaimed. 

“  I  sold  them  all,  ma’am.  I  couldn’t  keep 
them,  they  made  such  work  in  the  garden. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  must  give  them  all  up  ; 
they  get  out,  do  what  I  will,  and  are  always 
at  mischief,  either  at  home  or  among  the 
neighbours,  and  it’s  so  unpleasant  to  have 
complaints.  I  made  quite  a  trouble  of  parting 
with  my  Spanishes,  but  I  can’t  bear  words.” 

As  I  was  taking  leave,  I  said,  “Mrs. 
Tanner,  what  do  you  use  to  polish  your 
table  and  chairs  with  ?  They  are  as  bright 
as  glass.” 

She  sighed  and  answered,  “  Oh,  don’t  say 
so,  ma’am  !  They  used  to  be  bright,  but 
they’ve  got  sadly  out  of  order  lately,  by  my 
being  so  ill  off  for  a  girl.  I  used  to  rub 
them  myself  in  my  poor  husband’s  time,  and 
then  they  were  pretty  fair  for  polish  ;  but 
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since  I’ve  been  so  middling  I’ve  left  it  to  the 
girl,  and  everything  goes  wrong  that’s  left 
to  servants.” 

“  What,  have  you  a  bad  servant  ?  ” 

“  s  as  good  as  most,  I  suppose,  ma’am, 
and  you  know  that  is  not  saying  much. 
Girls  want  a  deal  of  telling  5  I  often  wish  I 
could  do  the  work  myself.” 

“  This  is  a  large  house  for  you,”  I  said,  as 
I  was  at  the  door. 

Yes,  ma  am.  If  I’d  had  the  blessing  of  a 
son  or  a  daughter  to  live  with  me,  it  would 
be  very  different ;  but,  you  see,  it  must  be 
very  lonely  as  it  is.  Well,  you  know, 
ma  am,  there’s  always  a  something.” 

I  could  scarcely  help  reproving  Mrs.  Tanner 
for  the  lepining  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered  ;  indeed,  the  whole  visit  had 
the  effect  of  making  me  grieved  and  dis¬ 
tressed  .  “  Something,”  indeed  !  I  thought ; 

your  something  is  an  ungrateful  heart. 

“  Slia11 1  go  to  Peggy  Bray’s  cottage  ?  ”  I 
said.  “No,  she  is  out  at  work.”  At  that 
moment  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me  with 
a  bundle  of  sticks  on  her  head. 

“  Peggy>  we  shall  want  you  in  the  field 
next  week,”  I  said. 
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u  Thankee  kindly,  ma’am.” 

“  Are  you  going  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  What !  not  at  work  ?  ” 

“No,  ma’am  ;  Johnny’s  badly,  and  I  was 
forced  to  be  with  him.  It’s  not  the  fever, 
ma’am,  so  you  needn’t  be  afeard  if  you’d  like 
to  see  him.”  She  said  this,  seeing  me  hesi¬ 
tate  ;  but  I  had  not  done  so  on  account  of 
the  fever.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  her 
brisk,  and,  as  some  would  have  thought, 
unfeeling  manner. 

I  turned  to  go  with  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  in  the  cottage. 

Little  Johnny  was  lying  on  some  clothes 
in  the  warmest  corner ;  the  eldest  girl  was 
nursing  the  baby,  and  making  noise  enough 
in  singing  it  to  sleep  to  keep  it  awake  ;  but 
she  looked  as  though  she  were  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  performance,  and  smiled  and 
curtsied  most  vigorously  when  we  went  in. 

Peggy  put  down  her  sticks,  and,  taking 
baby,  told  the  girl  to  make  a  fire  quick,  and 
she  would  “  hot  ”  some  broth  for  Johnny. 

“  He  looks  cold,”  I  said,  as  I  watched  his 
blue  little  face,  which  he  was  now  trying  to 
cover  with  his  equally  blue  fingers. 
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“  He  is,  ma’am,  but  the  fire  will  soon 
warm  him.  I  never  leave  fire  when  I  go  out, 
for  fear  of  them  burning  themselves.  The 
doctor  said  he’d  come  this  morning  ;  and 
when  he’s  had  some  stuff  he’ll  be  better 
Mrs.  Buttery  gave  me  some  broths  yesterday 
when  I  told  her  he  was  ill.” 

As  I  glanced  round  the  room,  and  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  Mrs.  Tanner’s,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  “  You  must  have  been  thrown 
back  a  good  deal ;  you  have  very  few  things 
about  you.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  When  my  poor  man  died 
we  had  less,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  if  the  parish 
hadn  t  helped,  I  couldn’t  have  buried  him. 
The  house  isn’t  in  very  good  repair and 
she  looked  round,  as  if  trying  to  see  it  as  I 
saw  it,  “  but  I  can’t  say  much  about  it.  You 
see,  ma  am,  I  get  it  for  a  small  sum,  and 
that  suits  me  ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  live  till 
spring  and  can  spare  time,  to  colour  the 
walls  afresh.  I  have  stopped  out  the  rain 
pretty  well.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  colour  them  before 
spring  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Because,  ma’am,  I  look  that  the  floods 
will  come  very  likely  in  a  month  or  so,  and 
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tlien  it  would  spoil  them  again ;  but  by 
spring  they’ll  be  over.” 

“You  have  the  water  in,  then?  It  must 
be  very  unhealthy.” 

“  You’d  think  so,  ma’am  ;  but  we’re  about 
as  healthy  as  most  families  in  the  place.” 

“  But  what  do  you  do  with  all  your 
things  ?  ” 

“  Put  ’em  in  the  chamber,  ma’am,  what 
few  there  is,  and  that’s  soon  done.” 

The  doctor  came,  a  young  man  who  was 
assistant  to  the  parish  doctor.  He  said 
little  Johnny  wanted  care  and  good  living — 
arrowroot  with  port  wine  was  the  best  thing 
he  could  take.  Peggy  said  that  was  more 
than  she  could  give  him  ;  but  she  had 
some  “  beautiful  broths.” 

“  The  worst  thing  in  the  world,”  said  the 
doctor  ;  “  ’twould  increase  the  complaint. 
I’ll  give  you  an  order  for  some  proper 
things;  ”  and  Peggy  thanked  him  gratefully. 

“  He’s  a  kind  gentleman,”  she  said,  when 
he  had  left.  “The  doctor  as  came  to  my 
poor  husband  was  very  cross,  but  this  is  as 
kind  as  kind.” 

I  promised  to  supply  her  with  arrowroot 
and  wine  for  Johnny  till  the  relieving 
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officer  had  sent.  “  Ah,  sure  !  ”  she  said,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  “  there’s  always  a  some¬ 
thing.  I  should  have  been  hard  put  to  it  if 
you  hadn’t  come,  for  I  know  it’ll  be  night 
before  I  get  it.  It’s  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
parish  to  go  to  for  what’s  wanted  ;  but  the 
best  is,  to  think  I  shan’t  have  to  wait  for  it. 
Well,  every  day  I  find  out  fresh  there’s 
always  a  ‘  something  ’  to  be  thankful  for.” 

I  went  home  resolved  to  befriend  poor 
Peggy  1°  a  greater  amount  than  a  basin  of 
arrowroot,  though  I  felt  that  in  a  grateful 
heart  she  possessed  what  made  her  rich 
in  poverty.  It  was  plain  that  while  rich 
Mrs.  Tanner  found  a  “  something  ”  in  every 
blessing  she  had  that  robbed  her  of  the 
power  to  enjoy  it,  and  so  made  her  poor  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  Peggy  Bray,  in  a  damp 
hovel,  with  her  sick  child  and  scanty  pro¬ 
vision,  found  a  “something”  in  every  trial 
that  softened  and  lightened  it,  and  made 
her,  in  spite  of  all  her  want,  rich.  Through 
Christ  she  possessed  a  treasure  of  peace  and 
contentment  worth  more  than  all  the  wealth 
of  those  whose  portion  is  in  this  world. 
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One  of  the  most  charming1 
books  on  Norway  that  has 
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Academy. 

“An  extremely  well  got  np, 
handsome,  and  useful  book  for 
a  present.”— Scotsman. 

MORWEGIAN 

PICTURES. 

Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  With  a 
glance  at  Sweden  and  the  Gotha 
Canal.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett, 
m.a.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-seven  Engravings 
by  E.  Whymper,  Pearson,  R.  and  E. 
Taylor,  and  others,  from  Original 
Sketches  and  Photographs. 
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THE  PEN  AND  PENCIL  SERIES. 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

anadian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 

With  numerous  fine  Engravings,  by  E.  Whtmper,  from 
Sketches  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  Sydney  Hall,  and 
others,  forming  a  handsome  volume  for  the  drawing-room 
table.  8s.  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt;  or  25s.  bound  in 
morocco,  elegant. 

“It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  book  as  a  mere 
ornament  of  the  drawing-room  table.  It  will  undoubtedly 
answer  this  purpose,  and  give  a  pleasing  occupation  to  any  who 
may  listlessly  turn  over  its  leaves.  But  to  the  reader  who 
takes  it  more  seriously,  it  will  convey  also  a  large  amount  of 
solid  information.” — The  Guardian. 

Scottish  Pictures.  By  Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  Author 

of  “German  Pictures,”  “French  Pictures,”  etc.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  Perceval  Skelton,  MaoWiiirter,  Boot, 
Whtmper,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  8s.  handsome  cloth; 
or  25s.  morocco,  elegant. 

“  It  contains  a  large  number  of  admirable  illustrations  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  buildings,  and  these  are  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  text  which  is  always  brightly  written.  The  volume  wiU 
be  prized  in  Scotland  as  an  evidence  of  what  Scotland  is,  and  out  of 
Scotland  as  affording  knowledge  of  places  and  of  scenery  of  singular 
beauty.” — The  Scotsman. 

Sea  Pictures.  Drawn  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Dr. 

Macaulay,  Editor  of  the  “Leisure  Hour,”  etc.  Containing 
the  Sea  in  Poetry,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  the  Sea  in 
History,  and  the  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  New  edition.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  superior  Engravings.  8s.  in  handsome  cloth  ;  or  25s.  in  morocco. 
Mr.  Ruskin  says:— “  This  beautiful  book  is  by  far  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  its 
subject,  and  will  be  a  most  precious  gift-book  for  me.” 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

Prof  usely  Illustrated,  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s.  each, 

or  25 s.  each  in  morocco ,  elegant . 

English  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  d.d. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Green,  d.d.  With  fine  Engravings. 

French  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  G.  Green,  d.d.  With  150  fine  Engravings. 

American  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  New  Edition.  Pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated. 

Indian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  William  Urwick,  m.a. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  Engravings. 

Pictures '  from  Bible  Lands.  Drawn 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  G. 

Green,  d.d.  With  fine  Engravings. 

“  Those  Holy  Fields.”  Palestine  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Manning,  ll.d. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,  Egypt, 

and  Sinai.  Hlustrated  by  Pen  and  Pencil. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d. 

Italian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Manning,  ll.d.  A  New 
Edition  has  just  been  issued,  thoroughly  revised  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Green. 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 

he  King’s  Windows ;  or, 

Glimpses  of  the  Wonderful  Works 
of  God.  By  the  Bey.  E.  Paxton 
Hood,  Author  of  “Vignettes  of  the 
Great  Revival,”  etc.  With  many 
Illustrations.  6s.  cloth,  gilt. 

Historic  Landmarks  in  the 
Christian  Centuries.  By 

Richard  Heath.  With  84  Illustrations. 
Quarto.  10s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 

_ 1 1  Calculated  at  once  to  give  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  history,  and  to  impress  its  most 
important  events  strongly  on  the  memory.” 
—Standard. 

“  Will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift-book.” 
—  Western  Morning  News. 

“Pull  of  information.” — John  Bull. 

“Mr.  Heath  has  acquitted  himself  well.” 

■ — Saturday  Review. 

A  Crown  of  Flowers:  Poems  and 

Piotures  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Girl’s 
Own  Paper.”  Edited  by  Charles  Peters. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  eminent 
Artists.  Quarto.  6s.  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 

Winter  Pictures.  By  Poet  and 

Artist.  An  elegant  book,  most  appropriate  for 
a  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Gift.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  the  finest  style  by  Edward  Whymper.  6s.  cloth,  gilt. 

“The  wood  engravings  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  are  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  subject  and  tone  of  the  poems  selected  by  the  editor,  whose  choice  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  judgment.” — Illustrated  London  News. 


Life’s  Pleasure  Garden ;  or,  The  Conditions  of  a  Happy  Life. 

By  W.  Haio  Miller,  Author  of  “  The  Mirage  of  Life,”  “  The  Culture  of 
Pleasure,”  etc.  With  fine  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  Barnard,  Whymper, 
and  others.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

“The  ingenious  author  of  this  work  has  written  a  long  series  of  chapters  on  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  characters,  and  incidents.  He  has  treated  all  his  topics 
in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  mood,  and  has  freely  introduced  anecdotes.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  numerous,  appropriate,  and  good.” — The  Queen. 
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Jottings  from  the  South 

Pacific.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill,  b.a.,  of  Raratonga,  Author 
of  “life  in  the  Southern  Isles,” 
and  Joint  Author  of  “Work 
and  Adventure  in 
New  Guinea,” 
etc.  With  nu¬ 
merous  Illus¬ 
trations.  5s. 
cloth  bds., 
gilt  edges. 


AN 

IDOL 

HOUSE. 


Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea,  1877  to  1885.  By  James 

Chalmf.us,  of  Port  Moresby,  and  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  b.a.  With  niustrations.  6s.  cloth. 
“  The  volume  is  so  brightly  written  that  it  is  more  interesting  than  many  a  novel ; 
while  its  information  is  so  full,  so  varied,  and  so  valuable,  that  it  must  rank  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.” — Nonconformist. 

Madagascar  and  France.  With  some  Account  of  the  Island, 

its  People,  its  Resources  and  Development.  By  George  A.  Shaw,  f.z.s. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards. 

“A  substantial  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  book — thorough  alike  in  its  history, 
its  sociology,  and  its  natural  science.” — Spectator. 

Among  the  Mongols.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  m.a.  (of 

Peking).  With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  cloth  boards. 
“A  really  remarkable  chronicle  of  travel  and  adventure?” — Globe. 

“We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Gilmour’s  racy  book.” — The  Academy. 

Old  Highways  in  China.  By  Isabelle  Williamson,  of  Chefoo. 

Illustrations  and  Map.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

“Mrs.  Williamson  writes  naturally,  and  with  ease.  She  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  say,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  her  book  to  those  who 
wish  to  read  something  new  about  an  old  subject.” — Saturday  Review. 

In  Southern  India.  A  Visit  to  some  of  the  chief  Mission  Stations  in 

the  Madras  Presidency.  By  Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell.  With  Illustrations.  6s. 

Everyday  Life  in  South  India ;  or,  The  Story  of  Coopooswamey. 

An  Autobiography.  With  many  fine  Engravings.  Irnpl.  16mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Everyday  Life  in  China ;  or, 

Scenes  Along  River  and  Road  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  By  E.  J.  Dukes. 

With  numer¬ 
ous  Illustra¬ 
tions  from 
the  Author’s 
Sketches,  En¬ 
graved  by  E. 

W II  Y  m  p  E  R. 

Cr.  8vo.  5s. 
cloth  boards. 
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CLEOPATRA  S  NEEDLE. 


Cleopatra’s  Needle.  A  History  of  the 

London  Obelisk,  with,  an  Exposition  of  the 
Hieroglyphics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King,  Lecturer  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

“  Mr.  King’s  account  of  the  monument  seems  fairly 
full  and  satisfactory.” — Saturday  Hevieto* 

“In  every  way  interestingly  written.”— Literary 
Churchman, 

Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient 

Monuments.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  m.a.,  Deputy 
Professor  of  Comparatiye  Philology,  Oxford,  etc. 
A  sketch  of  the  most  striking  confirmations 
of  the  Bible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor.  With  Fac¬ 
similes  from  Photographs.  3s. 
cloth  boards. 

“All  who  wish  to  understand 
the  Bible,  and  all  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  ancient  history,  ought 
to  procure  it.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

Recent  Discoveries  on 

the  Temple  Hill  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Kino, 
m.a.,  Authorised  Lecturer  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
“  An  interesting  little  book,  well 
deserving  of  perusal.” — Literary 
Churchman. 

“An  excellent  and  cheap  com¬ 
pendium  of  information  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  intense  and  perpetual 
interest.” —  Watchman. 


Babylonian  Life  and  History,  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  b.a. 

Camb.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

“  An  admirable  addition  to  this  excellent  series.  Mr.  Budge’s  method  is  sound,  and 
his  book  is  worthy  of  his  reputation.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  A  very  readable  little  book,  which  tells  the  general  reader  all  he  need  care  to  know 
about  the  life  of  the  old  people  of  Chaldea.” — Athenaeum. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Selah  Merrill,  d.d., 

Author  of  “  East  of  the  Jordan,”  etc.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
“  Will  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  desire  to  realise  the  actual  surroundings  amid 
which  our  Lord  spent  His  life  on  earth,  and  will  be  specially  useful  in  correcting  some 
false  notions  which  have  obtained  wide  currency,  e.g.,  the  common  idea  that  Nazareth 
was  a  small,  obscure,  and  immoral  place.” — Congregationalist. 

Egypt  and  Syria.  Their  Physical  Features  in  Relation  to  Bible 

History.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  e.g.s., 
f.r.s.,  Author  of  “The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geological  Time,”  etc.  With  many 
Hlustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

Sir  William  Dawson  has  recently  visited  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  this  little  work  he 
shows  what  light  geology  and  physical  geography  throw  upon  the  sacred  records.  The 
book  contains  much  new  and  valuable  information  put  in  a  clear  and  interesting  form. 

Assyria :  Its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People.  By  A.  H.  Sayce, 

ll.d.,  m.a.  niustrated.  Cloth  boards,  3s. 

Professor  Sayce  gives  in  a  small  space  all  that  is  known  definitely,  and  that  will 
interest  the  Biblical  student,  about  the  history,  habits,  literature,  and  religion  of 
the  Assyrians. 

The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Chapters  on  the  Life,  Literature, 

History,  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  m.a,, 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth  boards,  3s.  Just  published. 
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The  Honey  Bee  :  its  Nature,  Homes,  and 

Products.  By  "W".  H.  Harris,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With 
Eighty-two  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
“We  can  recommend  this  hook  as  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  what  is  known  about  bees  ant 
bee-keeping.”— Nature. 

“A  lucid  account,  written  in  an  interesting  style 
....  No  aspect  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
neglected  by  the  author.” — Naturalist. 

“Even  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of  keeping  bees,  this  volume,  with  its 
interesting  anecdotes  and  instructive  information,  will  be  the  means  of  much 
enj  oyment.”— Literary  World. 

Ants  and  their  Ways.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Farr  an 

White,  m.a.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  Complete  List  of 
Genera  and  Species  of  the  British  Ants.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

“  We  can  safely  promise  to  all  who  have  not  read  it,  that  a  great  treat 
is  in  store  for  them  when  they  do.” — Standard. 

“  Will  be  of  great  assistance  to  any  entomologist  wishing 
to  commence  the  study  of  our  native  ants ;  while  as  an 
interesting  volume  for  the  general  reader,  or  as  a  gift- 
book  for  young  people  with  a  taste  for -natural  history, 
it  may  be  recommended  as  among  the  very  best  of 
its  kind.” — Nature. 

Electricity  and  its  Uses.  By 

John  Munro,  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  and  Elec¬ 
tricians.  With  numerous  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 

“  We  have  here  a  popular  but  clear 
and  correct  account  of  electrical  science 
in  all  its  various  branches.  A  work 
of  this  kind  was  greatly  needed.”— 

Journal  of  Science. 

More  correct  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  attempts  to  popularise 
science."— Electrician. 

.  “  The  work  is  extremely  well 
got  up,  and  the  diagrams  are 
far  above  the  average.”— School¬ 
master. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in 

Geological  Time.  A 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  and 
Succession  of  Animals  and 
Plants.  By  Sir  J.  W. 

Dawson,  k.t.,  ll.d.,  e.r.s., 
etc.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  6s.  6d.  cloth 

boards.  2nd  edition,  revised.  the  telephone.  From  Munro' s  “  Electricity .” 

The  Midnigilt  Sky.  Familiar  Notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  By 

Edwin  Dunkin,  p.r.s.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  Tliirty-two 
Star  Maps  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Imiierial  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth ; 
9s.  extra  boards,  with  gilt  edges. 

“  I  find  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  excellence  as  a  book  :  lucid,  perspicuous  at  a  glance, 
concise,  correct;  completely  fulfilling  its  purpose." — Thomas  Carlyle. 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Twilight  Talks;  or,  Easy 

Lessons  on  Things  around  us.  By 
Agnes  Giberne.  With  Illustrations. 
Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

“  The  elements  of  physics  simply  and 
pleasingly  put :  it  may  be  called  a  dose  of 
physics  with  the  physic  taken  out  of  it.” — 
Bev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon. 


Children’s  Flowers.  The 

Friends  of  their  Rambles  and  Play. 
By  Mrs.  Dyson.  With  Illustrations. 
2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Apples  and  Oranges :  Familiar 

Talks  with  Children  on  Fruits.  By 
Mrs.  Dyson.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 
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RECENT  biography. 

"  *  ^  hort  Biographies  fop  the  People.  Two  vol¬ 

umes  of  this  series  of  Penny  Illustrated  Biographies  are  now 
ready.  Each  volume  contains  twelve  of  the  penny  tracts, 
each  tract  being  prefaced  with  a  finely  engTaved  Portrait. 


Vol.  I.  contains  Biogra¬ 
phies  and  Portraits  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Farel, 
Melanchthon,  Bollock, 
Wycliffe,  Anselm,  Wesley,  Durer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Knox,  and  John  Hus. 
Is.  6a.  cloth  hoards. 


Vol.  II.  contains  Biographies 
and  Portraits  of  Lord  Law¬ 
rence,  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Paul  Babautj  Augustine, 
Erasmus,  Latimer,  Cowper, 
Tyndale,  Baxter,  Bugenha- 
gen,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
William  Carey.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


The  Life  and  Times  of 
Chrysostom.  By  Rev. 
R.  Wheler  Bush,  m.a., 
f.r.g.s.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth  boards. 

J ust  published. 

A  succinct  and  complete  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  great  preacher. 
St.  Augustine:  his  Life  and  Times. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  Wheler  Bush,  m.a., 
Bector  of  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

“A  well- written  account  of  the  great 
man.” — Guardian. 


John  Wycliffe  and  his  English  Pre¬ 
cursors.  By  Professor  Lechler,  d.d., 
of  the  University  of  Leipsic._  Translated 
by  Peter  Lorimer,  d.d.  hew  Edition, 
very  carefully  Revised.  With  a  Supple¬ 
mental  Chapter  by  S.  G.  Green,  d.d. 
Portrait  and  Hlustrations.  8s.  cloth 
boards. 

“  The  importance  of  the  biography  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated.  This  new  edition 
appears  with  many  additional  advantages. 
It  is  excellently  produced  and  eminently 
deserves  a  large  circulation.”— The  Times . 


THE  ANECDOTE  SERIES. 

With  Illustrations.  Is.  6d.  each,  cloth  boards. 


WESLEY  PREACHINu. 


Reduced  from, ] 

Gordon  Anecdotes.  A  Sketch  of  the 
Career,  with  Hlustrations  of  the  Cha¬ 
racter,  of  Charles  George  Gordon,  r.e. 
By  Dr.  Macaulay. 

“  There  is  no  book  which  gives  in  brief 
compass  so  complete  and  so  faithful  a 
picture  as  this  collection  of  anecdotes  by 
Dr.  Macaulay.” — The  Academy. 

Wesley  Anecdotes.  By  John  Telford, 
b.a.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

‘  ‘  The  anecdotes  are  excellently  selected 
from  all  available  sources,  and  admirably 
arranged.” — London  Quarterly  Review. 


Luther  Anecdotes.  By  Dr.  Macaulay. 
With  Illustrations.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
“A  capital  collection  of  anecdotes. 
Many  will  read  these  stories  who  would 
never  wade  through  a  biography.”— Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 

Wycliffe  Anecdotes.  By  Dr.  S.  G. 

Green.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

“  'Whilst  well  adapted  for  a  beginner  it 
will  also  prove  useful  to  even  those  well 
advanced  in  the  study  of  Wycliffe.” — 
Leeds  Mercury.  _ 
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ILLUSTRATED  STORY  BOOKS. 


Cobwebs  and  Cables.  By  Hesba 
Stretton.  Illustrated.  5s.  cloth,  gilt. 
Shadows:  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  an 
Old  Armchair.  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Wal¬ 
ton.  "  Illustrated.  4s.  cloth,  gilt. 

A  Peep  behind  the  Scenes.  By  Mrs. 

O.  F.  Walton.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 
Was  I  Right  ?  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton. 
With  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  cloth  hoards, 
gilt  edges. 


the 

SUNFLOWER 

SERIES 

OF 

BOOKS  FOR 

Young  Ladies. 

1.  Sunflowers. 
A  Story  of 
To-day.  By 
G.  C.  Gf.dge. 
With  Four 
Illustrations. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

2.  Carola.  By 
HesbaStret- 
ton.  Author 
of  ‘‘Jessica’s 
First  Prayer,” 
etc.  With 
Illustrations. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

3.  Lenore  An- 
nandale’s 
Story.  By 
MissE. Ever¬ 
ett  Green. 
With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr. 
Svo.  5s. cloth. 

4.  The  Two 
Crowns.  By 
Eglanton 
Thorne. 
With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3s.  6d. 
cloth. 

5. TheMistress 

of  Lydgate 
Priory;  or, 
the  Story  of 
aLongLife. 
By  Miss  E. 
Eve  b  e  t  t 
Green.  5s. 
cloth  boards. 

6.  One  Day  at 
a  Time.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by 
E.  Whymper. 
3s.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 


Luther  and  the  Cardinal.  A  His¬ 
toric  -  Biographical  Tale.  Given  in 
English  by  Julie  Sutter.  With  His¬ 
torical  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth 
boards. 

Tales  of  Three  Centuries.  1.  A 
Huguenot  Family.  2.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  3.  The  Desert.  From  Madame 
Guizot  de  Witt.  Illustrations.  4s. 
cloth,  gilt. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Two  Voyages;  or,  Midnight  and  Daylight.  By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Golden  Grasshopper  :  a  Tale  founded  on  events  in  the  days 

of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  during  the  reigns  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  With  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth  hoards,  gilt 
edges. 


A  Yaeht  Voyage  Round  England.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


Captain  Cook :  his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

The  Master’s 

Likeness.  A 

School  Story  for 
Boys.  By  Joseph 
Johnson,  Author 
of  “IJncle  Ben’s 
Stories.”  Illus¬ 
trated  by  E. 
Whympee.  2s.  6d. 
cloth  hoards. 

My  School¬ 
fellow,  V  a  1 
Bownser;  or, 

Sunshine  after 
Storm.  With  ffius- 
trations.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth, 
gilt  edges. 

Under  Fire ; 

being  the  Story  of 
a  Boy’s  Battles 
against  Himself 
and  other  Enemies . 
Hlustrated.  4s. 
gilt  edges. 

The  Doctor’s 

Experiment. 

By  the  Author  of 
“  Under  Eire.” 
With  Illustrations . 

From  “  The  Master's  Likeness.”  5s.  cloth,  gilt. 


Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea 

Watch.  By  Talbot  Heed.  With 
Illustrations.  4s.  cloth  boards. 

Uncle  Roger ;  or,  a  Summer  of 

Surprises.  By  Miss  E.  Everett 
Green,  Author  of  “The  Mistress  of 
•Lydgate  Priory,”  “Paul  Harvard’s 
Campaign.”  With  Illustrations.  Im¬ 
perial  16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Straight  to  the  Mark.  A  Story 

for  Old  and  Young.  By  the  Kev. 
T.  S.  Millington,  m.a.,  Author  ot 
“  Boy  and  Man,”  etc.  Illustrations. 
Imperial  16mo.  5s.  gilt  edges. 

The  Captain’s  Story;  or, 

Jamaica  Sixty  Years  Since.  With  an 
accoimt  of  the  Emancipation.  With 

Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  Im¬ 
perial  16mo.  5s.  cloth  boards,  gilt 


Max  Victor’s  Schooldays :  the 

Friends  he  Made  and  the  Foes  he 
Conquered.  By  the  Author  of  “  My 
Schoolfellow,  Val  Bownser,”  etc. 
With  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo. 
3s.  6d.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Franklins ;  or,  the  Story 

of  a  Convict.  By  George  E.  Sar¬ 
gent,  Author  of  “  The  Story  of  a 
City  Arab,”  etc.  Illustrations.  Imp. 
16mo.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

George  Burley :  His  Fortunes 

and  Adventures.  By  G.  E.  Sargent. 
Imperial  16mo,  with  Illustrations. 
4s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 

Within  Sea  Walls;  or,  How 

the  Dutch  kept  the  Faith.  By  E.  H. 
Walshe  and  G.  E.  Sargent.  4s.  6d. 
cloth,  gilt. 
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LLUSTRATED 

STORY  BOOKS. 

THREE  AND  SIXPENCE  EACH. 

Gwendoline.  By  Agnes  Giberne, 
Author  of  “  Through  the  Linn,”  etc. 
Hlustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

cloth,  heyelled  boards. 

Dearer  than  Life.  A  Story  of  the 
Times  of  Wycliffe.  By  Emma  Leslie. 
With  Hlustrations.  Imperial  16mo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Blue  Boar.  A 
Story  of  the  Time  of  Charles  U.  By 
Emma  Leslie.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
cloth,  gilt. 

Saxby  :  A  Tale  of  the  Commonwealth 
Time.  By  Emma  Leslie.  Illustrated. 
3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 

Wind  and  Wave  fulfilling  His  Word.  A  Story  of 
the  Siege  of  Leyden,  1574.  By  Harriette  E.  Buech. 
With  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 

Ellen  Tremaine  ;  or,  The  Poem  without  an  Ending. 
By  Marianne  Eilleul.  With  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 


HALF-A-CROWN  EACH- 


Berthold  the 
Goatherd.  By 

Marianne  Pilleul, 
Author  of  “  Ellen 
Tremaine,”  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Imperial 
16mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

The  Sure  Harvest.  By  Mrs.  Cootk. 
A  useful  and  interesting  stoiy  for 
girls.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Elliott  Malcolm’s  Chronicle.  The 

Story  of  a  Scotch  Lassie.  With  En¬ 
gravings.  _2s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  An 
excellent  gift-book  for  servants. 

Angel  Meadow.  By  the  Author  of  “Field 
Court.”  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Master’s  Service.  A  Practical 
Guide  for  Girls.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Boys  will  be  Boys.  By  Geokge  E. 
Sargent.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 
cloth  boards. 

Alfred  Arnold’s  Choice,  and  what 
came  of  it.  A  Tale  of  Factory  Life. 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Ivy’s  Armour.  With  Engravings.  H- 
lustrating  Eph.  vi.  13-17.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Free  to  Serve.  A  Young  Servant’s 
Story.  ByE.R.  Garratt.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Golden  Sheaves ;  or,  Grace  Reynold’s 
Work  for  the  Master.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Old  Anthony’s  Secret.  By  Sarah 
Doudney.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
Elsie’s  Footprints;  or,  Jesus  your  Life, 
and  your  Life  for  Jesus.  By  Mrs. 
Lucas  Shadwell.  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


Fresh  Diggings  from  an  Old  Mine. 

By  Mary  E.  Beck,  Author  of  “Chap¬ 
ters  on  Everyday  Things.”  With  many 
Illustrations.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

The  Slippery  Ford.  By  M.  C.  Clarke, 

Author  of  “  Polly’s  Petition,”  etc.  H- 
lustrated.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

The  Secret  Room.  By  Miss  Pockling- 
ton.  Hlustrated.  2s.  cloth  boards. 

A  story  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

By  HESBA  STRETTON.  2s.  each. 

A  Thorny  Path.  |  Enoch  Roden. 

Pilgrim  Street.  I  Fern’s  Hollow. 


Hampered.  A  Tale  of  American 
Family  Life.  By  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dunning. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  cloth. 


Hester  Lennox ;  or,  Seeking  a  Life 
Motto.  By  Howe  Benning.  An  in¬ 
teresting  book  for  girls.  2s.  cloth. 

In  London  Fields.  A  Story  of  the 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Child’s 
Life  in  the  East  of  London.  By 
Eglanton  Thorne.  2s.  cloth  boards, 
ustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards. 

Fishers  of  Derby  Haven. 
Children  of  Cloverley. 
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1/6  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


From  “  Dorothy  NorthhrooJce.” 


The  Young-  Refugee.  By  Anne  Beale. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  Is.  6d. 
cloth,  gilt. 

Dora.  A  Tale  of  Influence.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d.  cloth  hoards. 


Dorothy  Northbrooke.  By  Miss 
E.  S.  Pratt,  Author  of  “The 
Eldest  of  Seven,”  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

Caroline  Street.  By 

M.  E.  Ropes,  Author 
of  “My  Golden  Ship,” 
etc.  Illustrated.  ls.6d. 
cloth  hoards. 

The  Brydges.  By 
Mrs.  Disney.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
hoards. 

Led  into  Light.  By 

Lucy  Taylor.  With 
Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 
cloth  hoards. 
Underneath  the  Sur¬ 
face .  A  Sark  Story. 
By  Louisa  Dobree. 
Is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Old  Endeavour. 
By  the  Author  of 
“  John  Denton,”  etc. 
Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Penfold.  A  Story  of  the  Blower 
Mission.  By  Ruth  Lynn.  Is.  6d. 
cloth. 

The  Fisher  Village.  By  Anne 
Beale.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
hoards. 

Ralph  Truloek’s  Christmas  Roses. 

By  Annette  Lyster.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Phil’s  Mother.  By  Eglanton  Thorne. 
Illustrated.  2s.  cloth  boards. 


1/6  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS, 

IN  VERY  LARGE  TYPE. 


Each  with  Engravings.  Small  Quarto.  Is.  Qd.  cloth ,  gilt. 

BLESSINGS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  A  new  Sunday  Book  for 

Young  People.  By  the  Author  of  “  Walking  with  Jesus,”  etc. 


The  Lilies  of  the  Field,  and  other 
Readings  for  the  Little  Ones. 
Walking  with  Jesus.  Sunday  Read¬ 
ings  for  the  Little  Ones. 

The  Beautiful  House  and  its  Seven 
Pillars.  By  Frances  M.  Savill. 


The  Three  Brave  Princes,  and  other 
Bible  Stories. 

Readings  with  the  Little  Ones.  By 

Agnes  Giberne. 

The  Children’s  King,  and  other  Read¬ 
ings  for  the  Young. 


2/6  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Each  in  Large  Type,  with  Page  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes.  Each 
containing  a  Complete  Story. 

Katie  Brightside,  and  How  she  made  the  Best  of  Everything.  By 

Ruth  Lamb.  In  Large  Type,  with  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes.  Quarto. 
2s.  6d.  cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 

Thoughtful  Joe,  and  How  he  gained  his  Name.  By  Ruth  Lamb. 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes.  In  Large  Type.  2s.  6d.  handsome  cloth. 

Five  Little  Birdies.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  With  Illustrations  hy 

Robert  Barnes.  In  Large  Type.  Quarto.  2s.  6d.  cloth  hoards,  gilt  edges. 
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MISSIONARY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Prasanna  and  Kamini.  The  Story  of  a  Young  Hindu.  Adapted 

by  J.  H.  Budden,  of  Almorah,  North  India.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  cloth. 
This  tale  gives  in  the  form  of  an  entertaining  story  an  interesting  picture  of  Hindu 
life  and  thought  in  India. 

The  Vanguard  of  the  Christian  Army;  or,  Sketches  of  Mis¬ 

sionary  Pioneers.  Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo.  5s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  men  whose  lives  are  here  told  were  either  the  first  to  begin  mission  work  where 
they  laboured,  or  gave  it  a  fresh  impulse  and  development. 


Seduced  from ]  rescued  !  [“  Prasanna  and  Kamini .” 

Tulsipur  Fair.  Glimpses  of  Missionary  Life  and  Work  in  India. 
A  Book  for  the  Children.  By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  m.a.,  for  Ten  Years  a 
Missionary  in  North  India.  With  many  Engravings.  4s.  cloth,  gilt. 

“  An  excellent  book  for  children.  It  gives  not  only  a  description  of  a  mela,  or 
religious  fair,  but  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a  missionary’s  work  as  well  as  the 
degrading  superstitions  with  which  he  has  to  contend.  Children  may  not  only  learn 
much  from  this  account,  but  may  have  their  sympathies  drawn  out,  and  their  interest 
excited  in  the  cause  of  missions  generally.” — Church  Sunday  School  Magazine. 

The  Children  of  India.  Written  for  the  Children  of  England  hy 

one  of  their  Friends.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  4s.  cloth  boards,  gilt. 

“  One  of  the  best  missionary  books  for  children  we  have  ever  seen.”— Record. 

“  Handsomely  bound,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  it  makes  a  capital  gift-book  for 
the  young.”—  Christian. 

Child  Life  in  Chinese  Homes.  By  Mrs.  Bryson,  of  Wuchang, 

China.  With  many  Illustrations.  Small  quarto.  6s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

“  In  a  dear  popular  way  she  gives  a  veiy  interesting  account  of  the  babyhood  of 
Chinese  children,  their  homes,  friends,  education,  holidays,  etc.  It  is  plentifully 
illustrated.”— Manchester  Examiner. 

“  A  handsome  present  for  any  boy  or  girl  interested  in  mission  work.”— Illustrated 
Missionary  News. 

True  Tales  about  India.  Its  Native  Princes  and  British  Eulers. 

By  S.  J.  Ballard,  of  Mangalore.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  cloth  boards. 

Peeps  at  Ceylon  Life  and  People.  By  a  Missionary’s  Wife. 

With  Illustrations.  Is.  cloth  boards. 
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SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Each  Volume  complete  in  itself,  nicely  Illustrated  and  bound  in  cloth  boards,  Is. 
For  Complete  List  see  General  or  Sunday  School  Catalogues. 


134.  A  BIT  OF  HOLLY. 

135.  PANSY.  A  Story  for  Little  Girls. 

136.  NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBOURS.  By 

A  /IWVO  n-TDVUWr 

137.  MINATOO;  or,  Little  Frankie’s 

Bearer.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pauli,. 

138.  ROVING  ROBIN.  By  Nellie 

Hellis. 

ISO.  ELINOR  VINCENT’S  DISCI¬ 
PLINE. 

140.  BERNARD  KENDAL’S  FOR¬ 

TUNE.  By  Mrs.  Ruth  Lamb. 

141.  A  SLIP  AT  STARTING;  or, 

Johnny’s  First  Place.  By  Emma 
Leslie  » 

142.  SOME  FOLK  IN  OUR  VILLAGE. 

145.  SELIM’S  PILGRIMAGE.  A  Tale 

of  Hindu  Muhammadan  Life. 

146.  THE  MIRAGE  OF  LIFE.  With 

Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel. 

147.  MILLY’S  MISTAKES. 

148.  JOE  HARMAN’S  EXPERIENCES. 

149.  DARCY, THE  YOUNG  ACROBAT. 

150.  MARGARET’S  JOURNAL;  or, 

Steps  Upward. 


151.  TRUE  TO  HIS  VOW. 

152.  NORAH’S  STRONGHOLD.  By 

Miss  L.  C.  Silke. 

153.  PRINCE  AND  PAGE.  By  M.  E. 

Ropes. 

154.  H”GH  COVERDALE’S  CHOICE. 

156.  THE  PICTURE  REVERSED. 

156.  UNKNOWN  AND  YET  WELL- 

KNOWN.  A  Tale  of  the  Marian 
Persecution.  By  Mrs.  F.  West. 

157.  JACK;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Pocket 

Book. 

158.  OVER  THE  WATER. 

159.  RUTH  ARNOLD.  By Luct Ster¬ 

let,  Author  of  “  Amy’s  Secret,” 
etc. 

160.  THE  COTTAGE  AND  THE 

GRANGE. 

161.  EFFIE  PATTERSON’S  STORY. 

162.  TAKEN  OR  LEFT. 

163.  MR.  HATHERLEY’S  BOYS. 

164.  THE  LIGHTS  OF  PARIS. 

165.  GRANNY’S  HERO.  By  Salome 

Hocking. 


SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS. 

Every  Town,  Village,  District,  Workmen’s  Institute,  Churchy  or  Elder  Scholars’ 
Library  should  have  a  set  of  these  Books.  Each  of  them  is  designed  to  teach 
some  useful  lesson  in  an  interesting  manner.  They  are  printed  in  large  type,  and 
are  illustrated,  neatly  bound,  and  wonderfully  cheap.  They  are  very  suitable  for 
reading  at  Mothers’  Meetings,  etc.  A  full  list  of  the  series  will  be  found  in  the 
Society’s  General  Catalogue. 


60.  JOHN  RIXON’S  MONEY-BOX, 

and  other  Narratives. 

61.  FIGHTING  AN  OMEN  ;  or,  Happy  is 

the  Bride  that  the  Sun  Shines  on. 

52.  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY 

PLAIN,  and  other  Stories. 

53.  ALL  HANDS  ON  DECK  I  A  Book 

for  Seafarers. 

54.  OLD  JOHN  CORBIN’S  SPEC¬ 

TACLES. 

55.  NORAH  AND  HER  KERRY^COW. 

56.  THE  BLACK  LADY  OF  RYNGE 

CASTLE. 

57.  THE  MASTER  OF  AYNHOE. 

58.  THE  BAR  OF  IRON.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  B.  Tayler,  m.a. 

59.  A  MAN  OF  ROCK.  The  Story  of 

Peter  Cardew’sTrialandTriumph. 

By  Eglanton  Thorne. 


60.  THE  COIN  OF  LOVING  DEEDS. 

Sketches  of  American  Life. 

61.  POOR  PATIENCE,  and  TRUE  AS 

TRUTH. 

62.  ONLY  TELL  JESUS;  or,  Naomi’s 

Secret,  and  other  Life  Pages. 

63.  THE  EMIGRANT’S  SON. 

64.  LINED  WITH  GOLD. 

65.  ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES 

ANOTHER. 

66.  THE  COTTAGE  DOOR,  and  what 

I  heard  there. 

67.  THE  LUCKIEST  LAD  IN  LIB- 

BERTON. 

68.  ONLY  WILFUL.  A  Story  from 

Real  Life. 

69.  MARGARET  WISEMAN’S  TURN¬ 

ING-POINT,  and  other  Tales. 


NINEPENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Catalogues. 


little  dot  series  of  sixpenny  books. 

Each  with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Interesting  Stories,  bound  in  cloth  boards.  For 
Complete  List,  see  General  or  Sunday  School  Catalogues. _ 
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OLOURED 

Picture  Books 


FOE  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


The  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 

By  Hesba  Stretton,  Au'kor 
of  “Jessica’s  First  Prayer,” 
“Bede’s  Charity,”  etc.  With 
Twelve  Coloured  Pictures  by 
E.  W.  Maddox.  Quarto.  3s.  6d. 
cloth  boards,  coloured  edges. 
“Very  sweetly  and  simply  told. 
Mothers  will  find  it  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  read  to  very 
young  children  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  or  at  other  times.” 
— Literary  Churchman. 

Story-Land.  By  Sydney  Grey.  With 

Thirty-two  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Bobert  Barnes. 
6s.  handsomely  bound  in  coloured  boards. 

“  A  collection  of  charming  little  stories  for  little  people, 
each  one  being  admirably  illustrated  in  colours,  and  con¬ 
veying  to  the  young  reader  some  useful  moral  lessons.” 
— J ohn  Bull. 

“A  charming  book  for  children  from  six  to  eight  yea’",  of  age.  The  stories  are 
prettily  told,  and  the  coloured  pictures  are  well  donp.”-  -J'riend. 

“A  pleasure  to  see  sr-lh  sound  artistic  work  in  boo.es  designed  for  the  young.” — 
Queen. 


Daily  Texts  fop  the  Little  Ones.  Contains  a  Text  for  every 

day  of  the  year.  With  Twelve  full-page  Illustrations,  beautifully  'printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Oblong  4to.  2s.  cloth  boards,  gilt. 

“A  charming  volume,  with  coloured  illustrations,  and  a  very  tasteful  cover. 
The  texts  are  well  chosen.  We  are  much  pleased  with  this  dainty  gift  book.”— 
Churchman. 


Harrison  Weir’s  Pictures  of  Birds  and  other  Family  Pets. 

Comprising  Pets  of  the  Family— Feathered  Friends— Frank  and  his  Pets— Happy 
Families.  Handsomely  bound,  with  side  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s.  doth  boards. 

Harrison  Weir’s  Pictures  of  Animals.  Comprising  In  the 

Woods— In  the  Fields— The  Farm-yard— The  Poultry-yard.  With  Twenty-four 
large  Coloured  Plates.  LaCgi  '.to.  5s.  cloth  boards,  with  Medallion  on  side. 


Harrison  Weir’s  Pictures  of  Wild  Birds  and  Animals.  Com¬ 
prising  Wild  Rangers— Boving  Birds— Lords  of  the  Forest^Birds  and  Blossoms. 
With  Twenty-four  large  Coloured  Plates.  Large  4to.  5s.  handsome  cloth  boards. 


Bible  Stories  and  Pictures.  Comprising  The  Story  of  Joseph— 

Stories  from  the  Parables— The  Stoiy  of  Samuel— The  Prodigal  Son.  With  simple 
letterpress  in  large  type.  4s.  handsomely  bound,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Little  Dot  and  Her  Friends.  Comprising  Little  Dot’s  Daisies _ 

Story  of  Jack  and  Nell;  or,  The  Little  Helpers— Story  of  Little  Pippin-  or 
Under  the  Apple-Tree— The  Little  Lamb.  4s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.  ’  ’ 


My  Coloured  Picture  Story-Book.  With  Twenty-four  full-coloured 

page  Pictures,  and  forty  Vignettes.  Quarto.  4s.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth 
boards,  full  gilt,  and  with  gilt  edges. 


Watts’  Divine  and  Moral  Song's.  New  Edition.  With  many 

fine  coloured  Hlustrations  by  Robert  Barnes,  Gordon  Browne,  R.  W.  Maddox 
and  J.  R.  Lee.  Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  ’ 
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GIRL’S  OWN  BOOKSHELF, 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE 


1.  Cora ;  or,  Three  Years  of  a  Girl’s  Life. 

Illustrated.  Imperial  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

2.  The  Girl's  Own  Cookery  Book.  By 

Phillis  Browne.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

3.  The  Queen  o’  the  May.  By  Anne 

Beale.  Illustrated.  Imp.  16mo,  2s. 6d. 
■i.  The  Master’s  Service.  A  Practical 
Guide  for  Girls.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 


“  GIRL’S  OWN  PAPER." 

5.  Her  Object  in  Life.  By  Isabella 

Ptvie  Mayo.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. 

6.  How  to  Play  the  Pianoforte. 

Pcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

7.  The  Sunbeam  of  the  Factory,  and 

other  Stories.  Illustrated.  Imperial 
16mo,  2s.  6d. 


CHEAP  REPRINTS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes.  By  Mrs.  0.  F.  Walton.  Cheap 

unabridged  Edition.  Imperial  8vo.  With  the  original  Illustrations.  3d-  >r.  ;over. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ ;  or,  Home,  Sweet  Home.  By  me  same 

Author.  Imperial  8vo.  Unabridged.  With  Illustrations.  Id.  in  cover. 

City  Sparrows  and  who  Fed  Them.  By  Kuth  Lynn.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2d.  in  cover. 

How  Little  Bessie  Kept  the  Wolf  from  the  Door.  By  Mrs. 

Coates.  Illustrated.  Id.  in  cover. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  Unabridged,  With 

the  original  Illustrations.  Id.  in  cover. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

By  John  Bunyan.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.  3d.  in  cover. 


COLOURED  TEXT-BOOKS, 

'  POCKET  SIZE. 

Pearls  from  Deep  Waters.  Morning  and  Evening  Texts  for  a 

Month.  With  an  Introduction  by  D.  J.  Lego.  .  Neatly  printed  in  Colours.  Is., 
cloth  boards. 

“  This  is  in  all  respects  a  beautiful  companion  for  the  pocket  or  the  dressing  table, 
and  quite  a  novelty  of  its  kind.” — Western  Daily  Press. 

“  A  pretty  little  book  containing  a  well  chosen  text,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  picture 
for  each  morning  and  evening  for  a  month.  A  true  string  of  pearls.” — Chi-istian. 

Flowers  from  the  King’s  Garden.  Gathered  for  the  Delight  of 

.  the  King’s  Children  at  Mom  and  Eventide.  Is.,  cloth  boards. 

“  A  dainty  little  book  .  .  .  Quite  a  gem.” — Churchman. 

“  Artistically  arranged  and  printed.” — Christian  World. 

“A  tiny  volume,  prettily  bound  .  .  .  The  texts  are  preceded  by  a  thoughtful 
essay  on  the  spiritual  significance  of  flowers.” — Bookseller. 

White  as  Snow.  A  Text  and  a  Meditation  for  Each  Day  of  the 

Month.  By  Lady-  Hope,  of  Carriden.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colour  with  Floral 
Designs.  32mo,  Is.,  cloth  boards. 

“  A  tiny  book  containing  texts  bearing  upon  whiteness,  and  brief  meditations,  each 
framed  within  white  flowers,  the  rose,  the  anemone,  the  chrysanthemum,  the  snow¬ 
drop,  and  the  like  :  a  very  pretty  gift.”—  Guardian. 


COMPANIONS  FOR  A  QUIET  HOUR. 


Each  Is.  6d., 

1.  A  Companion  to  the  Lord’s  Table: 

Medita  lions  and  Prayers  from  Ancient 
and  Modem  Authors.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

2.  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion, 

By  Thomas  Adams. 

3.  An  Infallible  Way  to  Content¬ 

ment. 

4.  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Selected  by 

Dr.  Macaulay. 


cloth  hoards.  '  . 

5.  A  Collection  of  the  Promises  of 

Scripture.  Arranged  under  their 
proper  heads.  By  Samuel  Clark, d.d. 

6.  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after  Sal¬ 

vation  Directed  and  Encour¬ 
aged.  By  John  Angell  James. 

7.  Songs  of  Spiritual  Thought.  By 

George  Bawson. 

8  Hymns  of  the  Present  Century. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev 
John  Kelly. 
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ittitgit-tttts  for  6 teg  '^ouscljcli). 

Sixpence  Monthly.  One  Penny  Weekly. 

rriip 

SUNDAY 

AT  HOME. 

THE  FAMILY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SABBATH  READING. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME, 

With  Coloured  and  numerous  other  Engrav¬ 
ings,  7s.  cloth ,  8s.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt 

10s.  6d.  half  calf. 

January  Part  commences  a  New  Volume. 

New  Series.  Sixpence  Monthly. 

THE  |j 

LEISURE 

HOUR. 

THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL 

OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  RECREATION. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME,  j 

Profusely  Illustrated,  7s.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  extra 
cloth,  gilt ,  10s.  6d.  half  calf. 

January  Part  commences  a  New  Volume. 

Sixpence  Monthly.  One  Penny  Weekly. 

Sixpence  Monthly.  One  Penny  Weekly. 

THE 

THE 

GIRL’S  OWN 

BOY’S  OWN 

PAPER. 

PAPER. 

HARMLESS,  ENTERTAINING,  USEFUL. 

HARMLESS,  INTERESTING,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL, 

8s.  cloth  ;  9s.  6d.  cloth  extra,  full  gilt. 

8s.  cloth  ;  9s.  6d.  extra  cloth,  full  gilt. 

November  Part  commences  a  New  Volume. 

November  Part  commences  a  New  Volume. 

One  Penny  Monthly.  In  Cover 

New  Series.  One  Penny  Monthly. 

!  THE 

THE 

CHILD’S 

COTTAGER 

COMPANION 

&  ARTISAN. 

AND 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOB  WORKING  PEOPLE 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR., 

In  Town  and  Country. 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME, 

THE  CHILD’S  COMPANION  ANNUAL, 

Full  of  large  Pictures. 

Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth ;  2s.  6d.  cloth,  full  gilt. 

Is.  td.  stiff  covers  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt. 

New  Vol.  commences  with  January  Number 

New  Vol.  commences  with  January  Number. 

New  Series.  One  Penny  Monthly. 

Fourpence  Monthly.  Halfpenny  Weekly. 

THE 

TRACT 

FRIENDLY 

MAGAZINE 

GREETINGS. 

ILLUSTRATED  READINGS 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

LOCALISATION. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES, 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME, 

Each  complete  in  itself,  and  Profusely  Illus- 

Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

trated,  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  i 

New  Vol.  commences  with  January  Number. 

New  Vol.  commences  with  January  Number. 

London  :  56,  Paternoster  Row,  and  op  all  Newsvendors. 

16  Pardon  4  Sons ,  Printers,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


